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Why Work in the Dark? 


AVE you stories that ought to sell—but don’t? Are you trying to find out what 
is wrong—but simply can not lay your finger on the reason? Are you doubtful 
as to the proper market for other stories? If so, you are working in the dark. 

That is unnecessary. You can throw light on your problems by securing 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 

Constructive criticism as given by The Writer’s Digest Departiment of Criticism 
means the opinion of critics of long experience. It means a thorough reading of your 
manuscript—a careful weighing of your plot—your style—your construction—your 
characterization until a thorough analysis of your work has been made. It then 
means a letter of advice carefully pointing out the defects of your story and suggesting 
the changes necessary to perfect it. Included will also be suggestions as to possible 


markets, suggestions which have proved beneficial to many clients, as their testi- 
monials show. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO YOUR STORY 
A personal, constructive criticism of an individual story or article counts more 


than a book of generalized advice. 
in many writers, even those of long experience. 


The ability to criticize one’s own work is lacking 
One of them recently said: 





“IT recently wrote an article and revised it six 
times. I showed it to all my friends and weighed 
and used many of their suggestions. Still it did not 
quite satisfy me, although I could not analyze its 
defect. I then sent the manuscript to a capable 
critic who had an absolutely fresh viewpoint on 
me and my work, and it came back with such 
sound and helpful advice on points that had been 
entirely overlooked, that I was able to revise and 
find ready sale for it.” 











CHARGES FOR CRITICISM 
Criticism of Prose Manuscripts 
2000 words Or Tess.<:.66 666 660 ie 
1000 to 2000 words...... 
2000 to 3000 words......... 
3000 to 4000 words...... 


UR ch) eT eae eS ae 3.80 
Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 10,000. 


50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


% , Criticism of Verse 
5 Cents per line—minimum charge 
Over 100 lines, 4 cents per line. 
ity _ Criticism of Photoplays 
Minimum charge of $2.00 for any scenario or synopsis. If over 
2000 words, $1.00 for each 1000 up to 5000. Over 5000 words, 75 
cents per 1000. 
xe oA Manuscript Typing. 
Careful manuscript typing, with close attention to punctuation, 
one carbon included, 75c per 1000 words. 
NOTE—Payment for criticism or for typing should accompany the manuscript. 
Postage for the return of the manuscript should also be included. 
_ This department is at your service. Why, then, should you continue working 
in the dark? Turn to the light TODAY by sending a manuscript for the attention of 


our Criticism Department. 
Address all communications 
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FOR THE WRITERS WORKSHOP 


E successful writer has a well equipped workshop just as the successful 
engineer or the successful man in any other profession has. The chief 
tools for the writer are his books—and especially those books dealing with 
various phases of his profession. The following is a list of practical books of 
great value to everyone who writes: 


THE WRITER’S BOOK 


This is the most comprehensive and practical book for writers ever published. 
The work was planned to put into compact form the most valuable material printed 
during past years. It includes “A course in Short Story Writing,” a series of articles 
which consider every phase of the art of the short story, introduction in their 
entirety. “How to Write English,” a series of five articles, with other essays, cover 
the study of grammar, syntax, rhetoric, punctuation, etc., from the writer’s stand- 
point. “The Making of Verse,” a series, with other articles offer a complete exposition 
of the making of verse. 

Among the many subjects treated are Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel 
and Song Writing. The 133 chapters in this book treat practically, concisely, inspir- 
ingly every phase of authorship and the technique of all form of literary composition. 
Chapters which have helped many writers are “Advice of Authors Who Have ‘Arrived,’” 
“Cashable Versatility,” “The Story of the Day,” “Theme and Motive in Fiction,” 


“Verbs of Speech with Variations,” “Naining Characters, with List of Names,” “Hack 


Writing: Some of its Methods,” “Dime Novels,” “The Making of Verse.” 
This volume means an amount of. helpful information, for all who write, that 
cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. 


Price, $2.50 postpaid. 


Rhymes and Meters 


By Horatio Winslow. 


The Fiction Factory 
By John Milton Edwards. 


A writer who made thousands of 
dollars by setting up a story-mill tells 
how he did it, and gives a record of his 
work in this instructive, stimulating 
book. The Boston Transcript says: 


This is a practical manual for versi- 
fiers; offers an understandable, easily 
applied treatment of Verse Making in 
General, Rhyme, Meter, Stanza Forms, 





“This book should be in the hands of 
everyone who wants to write for a liv- 
ing and everyone interested in how 
authors do their work.” 

Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


Subtleties of Versification, The Quatrain 
and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other 
French Forms, Types of Modern Verse, 
The Song, Verse Translation. 


Price, 75 cents postpaid. 


The 36 Dramatic Situations 


By Georges Polti (Translated by Lucile Ray). 


A catalogue of all the possible situations that the many relations of life offer to 
the writer. The author read and analyzed thousands of plays and novels, and resolved 
their basic story material into fundamental categories. A true philosophic considera- 
tion, practical in every respect, makes available to every writer all the possible 


material that life offers. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


Any one or all of these books will be sent to you fully postpaid upon receipt of 
the price shown above. The books are all sold under our money-back guarantee: 
if you are not satisfied with a book, return it to us within three days after receipt 
and your money will be immediately refunded. 
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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear . NPs 
We stop. The word ‘ ‘clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 

See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 
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Did You Ever Hunt fora Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
918 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 


Send me by return mail 
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CURWOOD—VICTORIOUS FIGHTER 


Writing was for years an up-hill struggle for James Oliver Curwood. 


Today, 


however, he is a “best seller” 


in three languages. And last 


month he won a movie suit that will affect all authors 


By Lee D. Brown 
Editor Cosmopolitan Book Corporation 


OR any man or woman who hopes to 

gain recognition and financial success 

as a writer there must be wonderful inspira- 

tion in the career of James Oliver Curwood. 

And, in addition, a lesson that can’t be 
learned too soon. 

Curwood had to meet so many discour- 
agements that, if he hadn’t been a fighter, 
his name would mean nothing today. As it 
is-—well, in a great moving picture theater, 
a few weeks ago, I heard a huge audience 
cheer loudly when his name and the an- 
nouncement of his latest film were flashed 
upon the screen. It was an ovation that 
would have gladdened the heart of a presi- 
dential candidate. Yet the movies are only 
a by-product for Curwood. 

His last three novels have sold well over 
100,000 copies each. Figure out the royal- 
ties for yourself, if you want to, you know 
the percentage that authors receive! Then 
add as much again for the magazine serial 
rights that precede book publication. 

Practically every story he has written in 
the past ten years has contained to the n’th 
degree the dramatic elements needed for a 
successful moving picture, and his income 
from the movie rights on one of his novels 
has now passed the $50,000 mark. On a 
how-much-per-word basis the total would 
reach a rather startling figure. I mention 
these points only to show, in a sketchy way, 
what an amazing distance Curwood has 


gone through the sole medium of the writ- 
ten word. 





He started out with what ninety-nine out 
of a hundred people would call a handicap. 
And in an old trunk he still has some of the 
returned manuscripts that represent seven 
bitter years of trying to get a start. 

Curwood was born at Ow osso, Michigan, 
where he still makes his home. Between 
the ages of six and fourteen he lived on 
what he describes as a “forty-acre stone 
quarry that my father fondly believed was 
a farm when he bought it,” and that didn’t 
mean many youthful advantages. His first 
chance at an education fizzled out dismally 
when, at the local high school, he was ex- 
p lled “because he loved Nature too well.” 
But he fought back by burying himself in 
the Michigan swamps and earning enough 
money as a trapper to pay his way through 
the University of Michigan. 

While there he became local correspond- 
ent for a number of newspapers, and in 
this manner helped pay his bill. Also he 
learned a lesson which could easily provide 
a fine incident in the plot of a psycho- 
logical novel. It was at a football game be- 
tween the University of Michigan and a 
rival school. Curwood was the possessor 
of $10. He was a hard-working youth who 
had never gambled, but partisan enthusiasm 
got the best of him and he bet half his cash 
that the rival team “wouldn’t win.” The 
plunge into gambling made him reckless— 
another boy of the opposing clan dared him 
to bet the other $5. He did, the stakeholder 
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admitting this second bet had been uncon- 
sciously phrased, “that the University of 
Michigan wouldn’t lose.” The way it is ex- 
pressed here gives away the plot—Curwood 
was the only participant on either side to 
cheer with wild enthusiasm when the game 
ended with a score of zero to zero. Acci- 
dentally he had won both bets! 

For the psychological novel, however, the 
hero of this incident should have turned out 
a stock broker or a prima-donna’s husband. 
But Curwood has never gambled since. 

It was not until ten years later that he had 
a definite start toward successful writing. 
During seven of those years he had worked 
on a Detroit newspaper, pelting the maga- 
zines with short stories and others not so 
short, in the meantime, and gritting his 
teeth but bearing it every time a manuscript 
came back. Finally he felt that he was far 
enough along to break away from a pay- 
roll, but it was still several years before he 
had “arrived” sufficiently to feel very safe. 

Though he had been commanding splen- 
did magazine prices for a considerable while 
—Ray Long, then editor of the Red Book, 
had seen a big future for him and pushed 
him hard—it was not until about four years 
ago that he broke into the “100,000 book” 
class. His novel, “The River’s End,” in 
1919, went above that figure in sales despite 
the fact that it had been previously serial- 
ized—or, as some believe, by the aid of that 


fact. In 1920 his “Valley of Silent Men” 
also passed the 100,000 mark. In 1921 it 
was “The Flaming Forest,” which has 


reached about 135,000. This year his new 
novel, “The Country Beyond,” is bettering 
the last-named figure by what, at this early 
date for figuring, looks like about twenty- 
five per cent., while all four of these books 
are now doing famously abroad in French 
and Scandinavian editions. Curwood has 
undoubtedly arrived—to stay. 

And last month Curwood’s dogged per- 
sistence won out again, in a different kind 
of battle, when, in the United States District 
Court of the Southern District of New 
York, a decision was handed down in a suit 
which Curwood had started against a mov- 
ing picture company and a film distributing 
corporation.... 

His suit was one to end the misuse of an 
author’s name on film plays distorted beyond 
recognition. Many noted authors during 


recent years have railed bitterly at the same 


abuse, but without stopping the pictures in 
question. 

According to the complaint filed by the 
author’s counsel, the defendants purchased 
the “moving picture rights” to one of his 
early short stories and then tried to use his 
name as the author of an entirely different 
five-reel photoplay titled “I Am the Law.” 
The short story, titled “The Poetic Justice 
of Uko San,” originally appeared in Outing 
Magazine before Curwood was well known, 
and, as it was both old and short, the movie 
rights to it were bought from an agent for 
a low figure. 

United States District Judge Knox, be- 
fore whom the case was tried, granted an 
injunction preventing the picture from being 
exhibited under Curwood’s name. The part 
of the judge’s decision that has the most 
important bearing on the author’s work 
reads as follows: 

“And now, as to what is acquired when 
one procures the right to elaborate upon an 
original story. Upon this much need not be 
said. I take it that while scenery, action and 
characters may be added to an original 
story, and even supplant subordinate por- 
tions thereof, there is an obligation upon the 
elaborator to retain and give appropriate 
expression to the theme, thought and main 
action of that which was originally written. 
Elaboration of a story means something 
other than that the same should be dis- 
carded and its title and authorship applied 
to a wholly dissimilar tale.” 

Just how “dissimilar” was the screen ver- 
sion may be judged from the fact that Cur- 
wood’s was a short animal story—a tale of 
three bears—and the screen version’s re- 
semblance ceased with the fact that it had 
the same background—the Canadian north- 
woods. 

Whence comes any author’s original in- 
stinct for telling stories that have the power 
to charm multitudes? Of course that will 
ever remain a mystery. In Curwood’s case 
it may be that inheritance had something to 
do with it. His father’s uncle was Captain 
Maryatt, the famous English writer of ad- 
venture stories—there must have been an 
instinct for romance in the blood some- | 
where. And perhaps a love of the forests 
—the setting of all of his books—was in- 
herited from an Indian princess who was 
his mother’s great-great-grandmother. But 
these are relatively unimportant—the fight’s 
the thing that has counted most. 
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REWRITING AND PROLIFICNESS 


By Samuel Edward Harris. 
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CCASIONALLY I run across an ar- 

ticle in magazines for writers, wherein 
the author tells of his abundant daily out- 
put. Two or three thousand words a day 
are dashed off as easy as that—the that 
meaning a mere snap of the fingers. Five 
or six thousand are more like a day’s work, 
but even that number is not worth crowing 
about. Fair, oh, yes! but it takes seven 
or eight thousand words to make. one perk 
up a bit, though one writer stated that he 
has turned out as many as 13,000 words a 
day. 

Now, I don’t doubt those statements— 
Dr. Johnson, spurred on by the desire to de- 
fray the funeral expenses of his mother, 
completed “Rasselas” in a week, and Balzac, 
importuned by his publishers and kept 
awake by gallons of black coffee, wrote one 
of his novels in seventeen days (it took him 
nearly as long to correct the proofs )—, but 
I do claim, with a few of those prove-the- 
rule exceptions, that one cannot write fast 
and write well at the same time. 

Writing fast is altogether different as re- 
gards newspaper work, which is supposed to 
live but a day, or from edition to edition in 
afternoon papers in large cities. How very 
different it is I shall illustrate by giving a 
comparison, as relates to output, of Irvin 
S. Cobb’s newspaper and magazine work. 

During Harry Thaw’s first trial Cobb 
wrote daily from seven to ten thousand 
words about it for The Evening World. 
In The Magazine Maker, which Homer 
Croy published a decade or so ago, Cobb 
said, in discussing his magazine work, that 
he wrote “about a thousand words a day, 
finished so far as I am concerned.” And 
Cobb, now a seasoned magazine writer, had 
this to say about his work, in Pictorial Re- 
view, for March last: 

“... 1 could describe how, in a fine 
frenzy of creation, I once .upon a time 
dashed off this or that thing. which would be 
a lie, because I do not dash tales off. I 
sweat them off, slowly, laboriously, pain- 
fully.” 

In The Magazine Maker article, Cobb 
said he wrote from eight to twelve in the 


morning, five days a week. Jack London, 
writing from nine to twelve, turned out 
about the same number of words, and 
Coningsby Dawson declares he is happy 
when he averages 1,000 words a day. 

A few contemporaneous successful writ- 
ers—George Allan England, is one of them 
—exceed the 1,000-a-day mark, but most 
of them write less than that number. I 
don’t know what is Edna Ferber’s or Fanny 
Hurst’s output, but both of them have said 
that they revise and rewrite, searching, 
searching, for telling words. Miss Ferber 
says, in boiling down her first draft, she re- 
arranges sentences, paragraphs, and some- 
times cuts them out altogether. The result 
is that her rounded, smoothly flowing sen- 
tences seem to have written themselves. 
That is the art of writing, and it is well 
that we, while reading it, are not sensible of 
the toil it cost. 

Thackeray was the most painstaking 
writer I have read or heard about. Dickens 
tells a-story of his and several friends’ call- 
ing on Thackeray one evening at seven 
o’clock to urge him to accompany them to 
an entertainment, but he pleaded to be ex- 
cused because he was engrossed in writing a 
story. They returned at midnight, and 
Thackeray was still bent over his desk, pen 
in hand. During those five hours he had 
written but a single sentence of five lines, 
but it was a “perfect sentence, a sentence 
that will live as long as the language lives.” 
And that same writer is generally con- 
sidered by foremost critics as the greatest 
of the Victorian novelists. 

I have often wondered what a writer 
Dickens would have been had he been but 
one-half as painstaking as Thackeray was! 
Dickens not only flies into the face of gram- 
mar, but he often wrote, as Andrew Lang 
remarks in his criticism of “Little Dorrit,” 
merely to fill out the required space of each 
succeeding serial number. 

John Stuart Mill, who began to study 
Greek when he was three, and was an 
“educated man” by the time he reached his 
teens, explicitly and succinctly tells in his 


(Continued on page 44) 
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HERE is a very readable story about 

a gingerbread boy who, having been 
baked, came to life, ran away from the 
woman who had made him, and proceeded 
to have many exciting adventures. If your 
readers are very young and not very exact- 
ing in their demand for adventure, you may 
succeed in holding the interest and still have 
only a gingerbread hero. And if your ad- 
venture is sufficiently novel and exciting, 
you may have adult readers and hold their 
interest and still have found nothing more 
lifelike out of which to make your hero than 
good, hard, white dough. But you can’t 
interest the intelligent mature reader in the 
hopes of a dough man or in his tears or his 
love-making. In your story of sentiment 
your characters must be human, alive, real. 
When I was a young girl I used to see a 
great deal of a man and wife of very differ- 
ent temperaments, both of whom had the 
story-telling habit. The man lived on a very 
lofty plane, far up above ordinary persons 
like me, and he was utterly incapable of see- 
ing the little details that play so large a part 
in most lives. His stories always had a point, 
but they never thrilled or moved me, and 
after I had heard them once I had no desire 
to hear them again. His wife, on the other 
hand, missed nothing that was human. If 
she told a story about an old lady the old 
lady instantly became alive. She showed 
me the small brown house where the old 
lady lived, the green box hedge above which 
her white head appeared now and then to 
the passers-by as she moved about in her 
old-fashioned garden. She had remembered 
the woman’s odd little accent and her fre- 
quent gestures and she reproduced them. 
And so the old lady in the brown house with 
the old-fashioned garden shut in by a green 
hedge became real to me, and I could sigh 
for her and laugh over her and be tranquilly 
happy with her as my friend depicted her. 
Whether the character was an old lady or 
an overgrown boy or a frail baby girl or a 
practical middle-aged man, made no differ- 
ence. He or she was always interesting be- 
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HOW TO DEPICT CHARACTER 


One of a series of articles on the art of writing the short story, 
especially prepared for the readers of The Writer’s Digest 


By L. Josephine Bridgart. 
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cause each was revealed by the aid of small 
details that made each quicken into life. 
The mannerisms, individual expressions, 
habits of thought and speech revealed the 
inner life of the characters. And I used to 
beg for what the wife called her “foolish 
little stories” and ask her to tell them to my 
friends, and I could have heard them a hun- 
dred times with keen enjoyment. 

I have thought a great deal about this 
matter of characterization and I have come 
to the conclusion that it’s largely knowing 
what details to use that makes the difference 
between characters that are real and vivid 
and those that are just brown or white 
dough. 

Do you know a picture of a little boy with 
a hollow in the back of his neck, kneeling 
and saying his prayers? If you do and 
you’ve ever loved a little boy and you are a 
woman, you’ve wanted to kiss that hollow. 
It took an artist to notice that when a little 
boy stoops his head he makes a hollow in 
the back of his neck and that women have 
loved that hollow since women and children 
were. 

Take one of Margaret Deland’s sketches 
of Dr. Lavendar. Dr. Lavendar is old and 
he sleeps little. He does not want to annoy 
his housekeeper by rising before it is light, 
so he lies awake, in the early dawn, watch- 
ing the familiar objects in his room become 
visible one by one and planning for the good 
of his people. You know that old persons 
are wakeful early in the morning and that 
a tired housekeeper doesn’t like to rise long 
before it’s necessary ; that most women hate 
to have a man knocking about a house be- 
fore they’re up and that the objects in a 
room become visible one by one as dawn 
approaches. But did you ever think of mak- 
ing an old man and his housekeeper and 
their home real and vivid by using this 
knowledge? 

Take another of Margaret Deland’s char- 
acters, Dr. King. You were brought up in 
the country or you've been there often on 
your summer vacations ; but would you have 

















thought to have had all the doctor’s old 
patients address him as “Willy King” and 
would you have had the doctor as he rode 
along an unfrequented country road dangle 
his foot comfortably over the side of his 
buggy? How real these little familiar 
touches make Margaret Deland’s character! 

Study Lucy in “Love Me Little, Love Me 
Long.” Can’t you see her? She is so 
dainty, so utterly clean and fresh and sweet 
physically and spiritually, so incapable of 
being anything but a lady even when she 
tries! Lucy is fine and delicate, in her sense 
of humor, in her perception of shams, in her 
high-bred snubs, in her loving. Reade knew 
“a perfect lady” and a womanly woman 
when he saw them, and he combined the two 
in Lucy Fountain. No matter what she is 
doing, no matter whom she is talking to, no 
matter what her environment, Lucy is al- 
ways herself, always womanly, always 
dainty and sweet, always a lady. Only by 
careful attention to details could Reade have 
created so charming and convincing a char- 
acter as Lucy Fountain. 

Take a scene from “Pam.” Pam is an 
odd girl and she has an odd companion, a 
monkey, which she has loved and lived with 
since she was a small child, and whose 
mournful eyes sometimes suggest her own. 
Lonely little Pam finds great comfort in her 
monkey. 

Pam’s mother is not married, and since 
Pam’s father is devoted to her mother and 
the mother is ideally happy, and since Pam 
knows a great many married couples who 
are neither happy nor devoted, the girl de- 
cides that she will not marry. She makes 
it a principle not to marry. 

When Pam is still very young she falls in 
love. She is loved in return, but her lover is 
already engaged to a woman who can aid 
him greatly in a worldly way and poor little 
Pam is not at all a good match. 

The lover decides to give up the other 
woman and marry Pam, but Pam refuses to 
be married. She admits her love, but ex- 
plains that she does not believe in marriage. 
Of course the selfish lover sees his chance 
to help himself politically and socially and 
still have the girl of his heart. He proposes 
to marry his duchess’ daughter—and make 
Pam his mistress. 

Now Pam had meant merely to omit the 
marriage ceremony. She had intended to be 
absolutely true to her lover and that he 
should be absolutely true to her. The rela- 
tion was to be as pure-and as final and as 
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open as though sanctified by the marriage 
vow. 

The girl declines the man’s second offer. 
But she can not help loving him and she 
goes to the station to see him off as he takes 
the train back to his fiancée. The story ends 
with little Pam, the train having pulled out, 
standing desolate upon the platform, with 
her monkey in her arms. Could any other 
ending have been as pathetic and convincing 
and withal as impressive in its teaching as 
this picture of Pam with only a monkey to 
comfort her? 

Let no writer think that character draw- 
ing is mere careful attention to details. The 
details are important only as they suggest 
that which is important, namely, the inner 
life of the character, and as they help to 
make up a perfect and convincing whole. 
If there were nothing to Lucy but her dainti- 
ness and good manners and nothing to Pam 
but her mournful eyes and her monkey, we 
should not care very much about either. 

In “The Awakening of Helena Richie,” 
Mrs. King asks her husband to bring her 
some sachet powder from the city and he 
forgets it. How can such a small incident 
reveal a character’s inner life? Dr. King 
greatly admires Mrs. Richie, who among 
other charms, as Mrs. King has noted, has 
“a sort of fragrance about her.” Mrs. 
King, practical, inclined to scold, not very 
attractive in person or manner, envies Mrs. 
Richie her charm and is vaguely unhappy in 
noting its effect upon the doctor. Isn’t her 
asking her husband to bring her sachet pow- 
der that she too may emanate “a kind of 
fragrance” enlightening? And doesn’t it 
someway soften our hearts toward Mrs. 
King? And when the husband, who had 
intended to take dinner with Mrs. Richie’s 
“brother” and bring her news of him, is 
almost elbowed out of Lloyd’s house and 
comes home without the powder, is not that 
not only convincing, but very significant? A 
man’s mind can’t be filled with one woman 
and remember the little wants of another. 
Mrs. Deland does not tell us that Dr. King 
is in love with Mrs. Richie and that Martha 
is becoming jealous. She does not have to 
tell us. We see the situation by means of a 
hundred little details. 

Sometimes a writer fails in characteriza- 
tion—and in keeping alive the “story inter- 
est,” too—because he is too lazy or too care- 
less to give the hard work necessary to bring 
these small but significant details out. 


Sometimes he fails because he has not the 





power to see the details. In order to por- 
tray one must see, either with the eye or the 
mind. You can’t get out of your brain what 
is not there. The most active imagination, 
say the psychologists, can not originate an 
idea. It can combine old ideas into a new 
one. It can develop an old idea into a seem- 
ingly new one. But it can not make some- 
thing out of nothing. If you go through 
life with your spiritual eyes shut you can 
not hope to find plenty of good material in 
your mind when you wish to depict char- 
acter. 

If you have never seen people as they are 
beneath the surface, have never entered into 
their hopes and fears and experienced with 
them their triumphs and defeats, never been 
able to break away from the boundaries of 
your own heart and mind and soul, you can 
hardly depict character well. You can per- 
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‘JT IKE all the authors who have recently 

been induced to write stories directly 
for the screen within the precincts of a 
modern motion picture studio I have been 
asked, “What are your impressions of this 
new idea?” 

“It is the most fascinating thing in the 
world,” I would answer. 

“It reminds me of the man who made 
billiard balls for twenty-five years — and 
then was taught the game and learned what 
they would do!” 

Following out this simile in part—one has 
to forget many things and learn a myriad 
of new ones. I had only been in Hollywood 
Famous Players Lasky studio a few min- 
utes when my mind received a score of new 
impressions, learned things about the cinema 
no novice on “the outside looking in” could 
ever hope to encompass. 

I shall have to adapt my writing habits 
to these new ideas—to mold the creative 
instincts of many years ago into a new 
groove. What will be the result, I do not 
know. Let me say, however, that the whole 
thing is intensely stimulating and I believe 
that something worthwhile ought to develop. 
Adapting books and plays, published ma- 
terials, will always be done, but I can see 
now that the really artistic things of the 
screen future are going to come from the 
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RELEARNING HOW TO WRI 


By Samuel Merwin. 


haps write excellent fiction, adventure, busi- 
ness, detective, mystery, but you can not 
depict character and you can not write 
stories of sentiment. 

Characterization is important, not only in 
holding the interest, but because it is 
through our characters that we make our 
highest appeal and our most lasting impres- 
sions. If you want to produce stories that 
go to the heart of your reader, that make 
him laugh and weep and cry out that he will 
be a better man, stories that can stir a hard- 
ened woman or that will send a thoughtless 
boy or girl “back home,” you must have 
vivid, convincing characterization. You 
must have, not statues or carefully painted 
pictures or pieces of dough fashioned to 
simulate human creatures, but real people; 
you must have breathing, suffering, sinning, 
loving, living personalities. 
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trained writer who builds his story with 
an intimate, “‘on the ground” knowledge of 
the diverse and varied possibilities of the 
cinema. 

In learning again to write, in mastering 
the art of the cinema, one learns that “the 
limit is off.” 
limited by the extreme difficulty of making 
the reader see unfamiliar scenes and per- 
sons with an understanding eye; in doing a 
play one must consider that action is to 
be cramped within three or four scenes. 

Coming to cinema we find no limitations. 
It is possible to put visibly before his eyes 
the crowded life of a Chinese city which 
words can only meagerly describe. One 
can give to an audience the actual driving 
of a ship before the gale; the drama of a 
speeding machine bound on a mission of 
life, death or romance. 

This new idea of having authors write 
direct for the screen is still a baby, but it 
has tremendous potentialities. Something 
is bound to develop, for it is certain that 
men who have given their lives to telling 
stories ought to have something to con- 
tribute to the screen. The motion picture 
has a big future ahead of it—and the author 
in the studio should be able to provide his 
share of the new and original things that 
will constitute the cinema art of the future. 





In writing a novel one is. 
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OR obvious reasons, this article is pub- 
lished without a name attached. In 
the first place, these remarks are my per- 
sonal opinions, and are not supposed to 
represent more than one man’s viewpoint. 
In the second place, under the cloak of 
anonymity, I can be frank and unreserved 
in my statements, drawing a line, however, 
and remaining on the side of good taste and 
common politeness. 

Ever since I have been in the writing 
game, and long before I ever thought of 
reaching the height of a position on the staff 
of a fiction magazine, I have read the 
writers’ publications. None that have been 
published during the last five years have 
been intentionally overlooked. I have 
haunted the magazine stand and bought a 
copy of every publication that purported to 
be issued for aspiring authors. I have spent 
hours in the public library, reading those 
magazines that I could not buy. Bound 
volumes of long-extinct magazines have had 
their ancient pages scrutinized by my seek- 
ing eyes. And ever so often I have come 
upon a discussion of the advisability of hav- 
ing a representative to sell the writer’s script. 

When I caressed the keys in my odd mo- 
ments, and later when I pounded them in 
dead earnest for a living, I pondered upon 
this question of the agent. Should I trans- 
fer the agony of seeing my stories return to 
some one who did not have his heart-strings 
torn when a particularly poor story came 
back for the tenth time? Or should I squirm 
with pain, and then find adequate recom- 
pense when a check came instead ? 

I answered the last question in the affirm- 
ative, and did not submit my stuff to an 
agent. Then one of my friends started in 
the business, and the question arose again. 

The person who started in this new ven- 
ture talked with me concerning the matter. 
After a bit of conversation, I decided to con- 
tinue marketing my own stuff. 

At present I read manuscripts submitted 
for publication in a magazine. Every day 
stories are delivered—some being sent in by 
authors, others presented by an agent. I 
try to give each manuscript the attention it 


ON THE QUESTION OF AGENTS 


By a Member of the Staff of a Fiction Magazine. 
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deserves, which is much more than it de- 
mands. And I find there are some writers 
whom I would earnestly recommend to se- 
cure the services of an agent. 

There are some writers who are failures 
in so far as salesmanship is concerned. They 
write nonchalant letters to editors, filled with 
supposedly sincere gaiety, brimming over 
with facetious phrases. These writers think 
that by “creating a good impression” they 
are sure to have their stories read by an 
editor who has been jollied into a favorable 
state of mind by their gladsome missives. 
Writers who think that an editor buys 
stories because the author writes an enter- 
taining letter, or because he is flippantly 
hopeful, are sadly mistaken. 

It should be remembered that the story 
itself will be published in the magazine as a 
story, and that the humorous letter of the 
author—if, after all, it is humorous—will 
be tossed into the waste-basket. Instead of 
being inclined to look with favor upon a 
manuscript that contains a joking letter, the 
manuscript reader for the magazine instinc- 
tively hardens toward it. I always think: 
“This lad is trying to stroke my back, grind 
his own axe, purchase gasoline for his own 
flivver, and he seeks to influence my judg- 
ment of his story. I don’t want my judg- 
ment influenced; on the contrary, I must 
have an unbiased mind in order to do jus- 
tice to this contribution.” The net result of 
a jovial note is to make it harder for the 
author to make a sale. 

Naturally, the reader will inquire why are 
authors’ letters read? My answer is that 
even manuscript readers and editors are hu- 
man; they have a fair share of curiosity. 
And, knowing in advance the effect the 
letter will have upon me, nevertheless I 
read it! 

The reaction of the editor or manuscript 
reader is the same whether the letter is 
pleasantly intended, or whether it is merely 
a statement that the story iS-submitted for 
publication. In the latter case, a sensitive 
person might conceivably consider the state- 
ment a reflection upon his own powers of 
deduction. Does any writer in the United 











States, after a perusal of the magazines 
published for authors, really think that he 
is the only man in the world who is sending 
manuscripts to magazines? Of course not! 
He knows that thousands of people, from 
one end of the country to the other, as well 
as English-speaking people in all parts of 
the world, are sending in contributions. 
They come from Java, and India, and South 
America, and — everywhere! — encased in 
various kinds and sizes of envelopes. A 
man on the staff of a fiction magazine be- 
comes accustomed to seeing manuscripts 
coming in. He knows they are submitted 
for publication; the writer didn’t have a few 
postage stamps that he didn’t know what to 
do with! 

While we are on this aspect of the sub- 
ject, it should be remembered that a brusque 
letter sometimes interferes with the sale of 
a story. If you write, “Please do not hold 
this story, as I wish to send it out again,” 
you should not be surprised if you get it 
back again in the next mail. if you write, 
“Do not mutilate,” it. is likely: that the cal- 
loused manuscript reader will be so careful 
of your tender, fragile script that he will 
hesitate to open and read it. Never, never, 
NEVER write, “I am working on a better 
story, and will send it to you if you buy this 
one,” for it is likely that the editor will be 
so anxious to get your “better story” that 
he will not bother to read the one you en- 
close. Don’t try to bulldoze him into buy- 
ing a poor story in the hope that he will get 
a good one. You have competitors in the 
game, and the editor will prefer to purchase 
some of their good stories instead of loading 
up with mediocre ones from you. 

All writers who write letters to editors 
should hire an agent. The agent knows 
better than to write supposedly amusing, 
brusque, pleading or insinuatingly abusive 
notes. He sends in stories, knowing that is 
what the editor wants. He selects stories 
that are suitable to the market. He does not 
send a sex story to a religious publication, 
nor a boy’s story to a magazine catering to 
adults. 

Another advantage in dealing through an 
agent is that ordinarily he is a fair judge of 
manuscripts. It pays him to deal with au- 
thors who make an occasional sale, and con- 
sequently he is chary of putting new names 
on his list. It is something of a-feat to get 
some agents to handle your material. And, 
in some cases, the agent can get more for a 
writer’s story than the writer can secure. 
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It infrequently happens that an author sends 
a story to a magazine and sells it for a mod- 
erate price when if he had used an agent he 
could have secured a much greater sum for 
the story. 

I would not live up to my claim for frank- 
ness if I did not paint the other side of the 
picture. There are so-called agents who are 
worthless, just as there are bankers who are 
not business men, doctors who have never 
graduated, and writers who can not evolve 
a story. Intelligence in the selection of an 
agent is as necessary as intelligence in the 
selection of a bank, or a physician, or a pro- 
fession. There are agents who claim to sell 
manuscripts, but who seldom proffer a 
manuscript to fiction publications. Or, if 
they do send in stuff, the material they han- 
dle is so poor that it is never purchased. 

If the aspiring writer ‘is: entangled with 
that sort of psuedo-agent, he had better 
market his own material. If an agent hasn’t 
sufficient judgment to detect a story from a 
mass of unrelated incidents, if he has no 
knowledge of the writer’s business himself, 
if he believes that anything that is type- 
written is a story, he has no business being 
an agent. Desk room, printed stationery, 
and an advertisement in a writers’ publica- 
tion, do not make an agent. Something 
more than a desire to “get some easy 
money” is necessary. It is better to market 
your stuff yourself than to pay some one 
else—who might possibly pocket the money 
and return your script after three months— 
to say that your story is not salable. 

The whole gist of the matter may be 
summed up in a few words. First, write a 
story. If it is a good story you can sell it 
eventually yourself. If you send it to a 
good agent to sell, you may possibly get 
more money. But, first, writea STORY. 





William De Morgan, who tried very hard 
to be accurate in his novels, had to endure 
many unexpected criticisms. For example, 
a correspondent accused him of a gross 
blunder: “You who pretend to write Litera- 
ture, you who are looked upon as one of 
our great novelists, you have actually said 
that cows ‘appear to have time on their 
hands, and cows have no hands.’” “I am 
greatly indebted to you,” wrote back De 
Morgan gravely, “for drawing my attention 
to the use of a fact in natural history of 
which I am deplorably ignorant.”—Book- 
man, 
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1HE PHOTOPRPLAY PLOT 
A series of articles which demonstrate practically the nature, source, uses and 
structure of The Photoplay Plot. 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


Author of “The Plot of the Short Story,” “The Photodrama,” “The Feature Photoplay,” 
The Art of Writing Photoplays, ” Bite. 








Il, PLOTS GALORE 


LB ages otherwise specified, we shall 
employ the term “plot” in the sense 
of plot material. Any phenomena whatso- 
ever that suggests any line of cumulative or 
creative thought that in any manner leads 
to fiction development or denouement. 
Wherever two or more human beings 
meet, assemble or dwell, there may be those 
who have eyes to see and ears to hear who 
find plot material galore. The eternal spice 
of humanity lies in its endless variety. No 
two of us are alike. Leave any two of us 
alone long enough and we will disagree. It 
is a law of the mind to seek expression. 
Expression inevitably reveals that our inside 
view of a given matter is different, in some 
degree, from all other persons. Our likes 
and our dislikes, our views and our opinions, 
our impressions and expressions are not ex- 
actly the same as those of any other living 
being. Sooner or later we are bound to as- 
sert our viewpoint and opinion—unless we 
are “colorless,” in which event the other 
fellow will most assuredly assert himself. 
Thus we have differences, disagreement, 
controversy, conflict, drama, plot material! 
Have we ever paused to consider what 
makes an occurrence interesting? In the 
first place, a thing becomes interesting when 
it is opposed to common experience, just as 
it becomes extraordinary when it is opposed 
to the ordinary. One man succeeds where 
a million fail. And success is always dra- 
matic because it implies a long-drawn battle. 
A king is always interesting because of the 
contrast of his life to that of the great gen- 
erality of his subjects. There is something 
always pathetically dramatic, too, in his en- 


forced isolation wherein he must ever cloak. 


and house his ordinary desires by formality 
and ceremony. The peasant envies the king 
because he can do as he pleases, whereas 
the king can do less as he pleases than his 
lowliest subject. A precious jewel is always 
interesting because of its rarity in contra- 





distinction to all the other millions of tons 
of minerals of which the world is composed. 
And every jewel—like everything that is 
rare—holds within its flashing facets a ma- 
lignant potentiality. Ah, if we could even 
guess the history of every jewel, of every 
ounce of gold! What has not man—and 
woman—bartered for possession of this or 
that jewel, or of this or that gold piece? 
Honor, goods, happiness, life itself are con- 
cerned with almost every antique jewel. 
What things are interesting to the mind? 
Things that are new and therefore con- 
trasted to our knowledge, things that are 
ideal because they are contrary to common 
experience. Sin is always interesting be- 
cause it is in disagreement with goodness 
and in contemplating it we can often do so 
with a feeling of oppositeness in our right- 
eous indignation. Sin is often interesting 
to many because it is something that their 
desires are ever tempting them with and 
they thus get second-hand what they dare 
not yield to. And the gulf between sin and 
not sin is always immeasurable. Death is 
interesting because it is not life. The ma- 
jority of living people become interesting 
only when they are dead. Their names are 
put in the paper, there is a public ceremony 
and a tablet or a monument is erected over 
them that will live a hundred years longer 
and more demonstratively than they did! 

Therefore, if we can make our wares in- 
teresting, we can make them valuable; inci- 
dentally, we make ourselves valuable. 

But in appraising what ts interesting and 
what should be interesting we come upon a 
species of snag. Repetition can dull interest 
in anything, though originally the first time 
it came before the notice of a person it 
might have been the most interesting bit of 
phenomena- he had up to that time ever 
known. Strangely, the more strikingly 
original a phenomenon is, the less can it 
stand repetition. Familiarity with plots, be 
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they ever so interesting, breeds contempt— 
real contempt, too. 

Unless you are a genius,—then you can 
actually reuse the old material, rehash it 
and improve it, perhaps, as Shakespeare did. 
But we are climbing out of our sphere by 
trying to deal with extraordinary creators. 
They can do anything, not because of their 
reputation, but because of their skill. When 
you acquire skill, you can do nearly as you 
please. For a new element enters into the 
exercise of genius and skill that transforms 
even old material—plot material and plots— 
into new matter. Thus Balzac and Poe both 
employ the same basic and startling plot— 
one in “An Episode of the Terror” and the 
other in “A Cask of Amontillado”—the 
phenomenon of entombing a traditional 
enemy behind a new-made wall—and suc- 
ceeded in writing two stories that are in- 
trinsically different. This, then, suggests at 
least that plots are eternal and never-ending. 

However, we contend that no one should 
ever be at a loss to find quantities of new 
and novel plot material. 

There is one prime condition on which 
this endless quantity of plot material may be 
discovered and utilized—one must have a 
plot sense. It is actually the truth that many 
people haven’t the least idea of “what is go- 
ing on.” The potential creator of literature, 
both dramatic and fictional, must have a plot 
sense and must know what is going on. 
Two men fighting, perhaps one lying at the 
other’s feet dead, is but the culmination of 
the real question involved. Murder is but 
the effect of a definite cause. To the crowd, 
the effect is the interesting thing. To the 
men, this effect has come more or less acci- 
dentally. They were battling for a cause— 
perhaps the unfaithfulness of one of their 
wives. 

The potential writer must then sense 
causes, although others see only effects. For 
if he is to rebuild life he must commence 
with the causes which will motivate his 
stories and create interest in advance re- 
garding the possible effect. So the writer 
is ever seeking out new causes and novel 
effects hinging upon them. 

Man is ever interesting, therefore he is 
perpetually good plot material. Take a 
dozen men and put the same external and 
internal pressure upon their characters and 
no two will react the same. Hence in the 
search for plot material we are seeking two - 
kinds of phenomena primarily — unique 
causes and unusual reactions. 


Most new writers go too far afield in their 
search for plot material. Sinclair Lewis 
dramatized dullness and made it more vi- 
tally interesting than H. Rider Haggard 
made “King Solomon’s Mines.” A charac- 
teristic of the good plotter is that he can 
never get too close to the life about him. 
He always sees beneath the surface. He 
catches the undertones of pathos and misery, 
happiness and ecstasy almost subconsciously 
uttered by those about him. What are the 


thwarted desires and ambitions—perhaps * 


secret—of the drab little slavey? What is 
grandpop—now shelved in a chimney corner 
—thinking about? Is grandma reliving her 
life in that of her granddaughter today? 
What caused the not uneducated hired man 
to fail? Why do specific incidents always 
make mother or father sad and reflective? 
Why is Aunt Nellie’s name never allowed 
to be mentioned? Who are the other men 
mother might have married? How did fa- 
ther get that scar across his throat? Why 
did father lose all the money grandfather 
left him? Why do not mother and Mrs. 
Riley speak as they pass by? From whom 
is that packet of letters you found in 
mother’s old trunk—they are tied with a 
blue ribbon and they are not from father? 
Why is sister Millie not allowed to go out 
with the wealthy Mr. Scott? 

Here are all the people at home and, like 
the people in your home, each has a story. 
We don’t have to know what the story is. 
All we need see is the reaction and then we 
induce a cause from our plotting sense. And 
if we can write about the people around us 
and introduce the things and episodes that 
are familiar to us, all the better. At least, 
we shall know what we are talking about. 

Your street, your town, your church, your 
office, your little world—they are all filled 
with characters, soul, units, human stories. 
Some day, some time, they will say or left 
unsaid some soul-revealing word that will 
be your keynote. If you don’t get the proper 
keynote they will never live. There is no 
better practice in all the art of writing than 
rebuilding character in fiction and drama 
from life. It is the most valuable practice 
that the artist gets—his work in the “life 
class.” 

Every man, woman and child is a piece of 
plot material. But we must dissect their 
souls in order to rebuild them. Rebuild any 
human soul and you have got a big story. 
Which means that there is a big story in 


(Continued on page 46) 
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are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 
AMPOULE 


CORRESPONDENT writes, asking 

where the markets for Newspaper 
Verse may be. At the moment I confess I 
don’t know. The New York Sun sometimes 
publishes what we, in the old days, called 
Newspaper Verse, while the “poets’ corner” 
in the New York Times is now entirely 
given up to Magazine Poetry, which is a 
very different thing from Newspaper Verse. 
Some years ago the New York Herald, 
American and World accepted Newspaper 
Verse, and besides devoted the inside pages 
of their comic supplements to humorous 
prose and verse. The Sunday Associated 
Magazines also was an outlet for this kind 
of writing. All these markets have long 
since disappeared, and, as far as I know, 
Newspaper Verse, as we knew it in the old 
days, is almost dead. With a thousand and 
one memories in my mind I can only add, 
“De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” 


* 2k * * * 


It may be as well to mention here that, 
though Newspaper Verse was, as a rule, 
done in a hurry, it required polish as well as 
knack. Granted the knack, there wasn’t 
mucli time to polish. That had to be in- 
herent—inherent from years of experience. 
These little verses may have been “dashed 
off”—a fatal amateurish expression—but to 
be accepted they had to be polished. Verse 
that flows the easiest, you will find, has been 
polished and polished and polished until it 
shines. There is, in fact, everything in pol- 
ish. Just as it makes a gentleman, so does 
it make verse. Vers de société, of which I 
shall have somewhat to say later, is abso- 
lutely nothing without polish. Festina 
lente, which merely means “don’t be in a 
hurry,” should be above the desk of every 
one who attempts to write verse. If you 
are in a hurry, you'll do bad work. 

x * x * * 


Another correspondent complains that he 
wants to “know how to do it,” meaning, I 
suppose, that he wants more instruction than 
he receives even from the pages of THE 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 


By La Touche Hancock. 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little stroll in the 
Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet—where the saddest words 
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Writer’s Dicest. This gentleman—or it 
may be a lady—must understand that quite 
two-thirds of the instruction he is in need 
of must come from himself. He must learn 
by experience. A teacher of short stories 
or verse can only put a pupil on the right 
road from his (the teacher’s) experience. 
The rest must be done by the student him- 
self. There are certain rules, of course, but, 
as I have said before, the fashion in litera- 
ture is apt to, and does, change. One can 
teach the rules best by revision, and it is 
as well to make the pupil do the revision 
under advice. That, I am convinced after a 
good many years of experience, is the best 
way to teach the writing of either prose or 
verse. If the teacher revises, two styles are 
likely to appear in the production, and, in 
any case, ‘‘ the MS. is not accepted after 
the teacher’s revision, the latter has to 
shoulder the blame of rejection. If the 
pupil revises under the teacher’s advice— 
well, the teacher has a chance of escaping 
condemnation ! 
* * * * * 


I have also been asked when is the best 
time to write—at night or in the daytime. 
Well, it all depends. Personally, I should 
say that it is only natural that the brain 
should be clearer in the early hours of the 
day, but, on the other hand, there are a good 
many “‘Pipsqueaks” about. (I don’t use that 
term in a derogatory sense, but it is the 
name by which a good many “night owls” 
are now known.) I know a woman who can 
work only in the small hours, fortified by 
innumerable cups of strong coffee, and she 
has turned out some admirable work. On 
the other hand, I know authors who begin 
work at 5 a. m. all the year round, and never 
put pencil to paper after 1 p.m. They also 
do good work. The best advice is, “Work 
when you feel like it.” I am no advocate of 
putting beeswax on your chair, unless, of 
course, you are writing a “best seller.” One 
gets his best ideas at midnight, another at 
cockcrow. Personally, my ideas flow best 
when | am in a cold miorning bath or when 
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washing dishes, but then that is freakish, 
for very few people like a cold morning 
bath or washing dishes ! 

* * « * * 

And now, as Christmas is drawing nigh, 
just a little greeting. When I was a youth, 
I became a member of a club called “The 
Erratics.” ~ The object of that club was, as 
I remember, to pooh-pooh everything in 
theory. You may be sure that Christmas 
did not escape our slurs. We attacked 
Christmas on the grounds of expediency, 
killed it by ridicule, exposed the hollow 
mockery of its sentiment, derided the 
Christmas card, laughed at the Christmas 
present which everybody hated. giving, 
abused the tiresome Christmas parties, and 
cynically said that the festival was only 
worth enduring in all its miseries because 
we could enjoy the soul-satisfying comfort 
of after-reflection that it was all over, and 
would not return for another year. Then 
we all trooped back to our several homes 
and thoroughly enjoyed what we termed 
“that absurd indigestible Christmas dinner.” 
* x * * 2% 


Maybe there was some grain of truth in 
our youthful denunciations. What connec- 
tion there is between the festival and the 
inclination to put an inordinate strain on 
one’s digestive system might form an inter- 
esting subject for inquiry, were life longer. 
As a matter of fact, every venerable institu- 
tion becomes loaded with a parasitic growth 
of horrors. Some people do approach 
Christmas with anxiety and distrust, pass it 
in simulated jollity, and then turn their 
backs on it with a sigh of relief. They say 
that only children enjoy it, and only doctors 
get any temporal advantage out of it. “Strip 
the institution,” they proceed, “of its acces- 
sories, and possibly you will find what might 
be a happy enough annual festivity.” Well, 
there is no doubt that Christmas—the Dick- 
ens Christmas—with its broad grin has dis- 
appeared. The new Christmas wears too 
often a supercilious sneer. Perhaps, some 
time in the future Christmas will be the 
twenty-fifth of December, a day on which 
all respectable Christians will go to church 
because of the great event of which it is the 
anniversary. This evolution is possible. 

* * x * x 





My own greeting is this: I wish all read- 
ers of THe WritTer’s DiGest a temperate 
and generous Christmas, and if the year that 
has passed chronicles happiness and success 
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for any one, now let a drop from his own 
full cup flow over to brighten a little the 
lives of those less blessed. And I may men- 
tion that my address is—but, no! you will 
probably have equally deserving persons 
nearer your own door. 





IMAGINATION 


That the “Letters of Franklin K. Lane,” 
just published by Houghton Mifflin, should 
be filled with the inner history of the War 
Cabinet is to be expected by all who knew 
Mr. Lane only through reputation. It will 
probably be a surprise, however, to those 
who did not know him personally to find 
with what vividness and brilliancy he often 
commented on subjects far removed from 
the field of politics. A letter of his, written 
in March, 1919, shows a little of that side 
of this great constructive statesman: 

“Yes, the very solemn truth is that adven- 
turing is dangerous business, and mental 
adventuring most dangerous of all. We for- 
give those who do things that are strange, 
really more readily than those who talk of 
doing them. To think, to speculate, to won- 
der, to query—these imply imagination, and 
the Devil has just one function in this uni- 
verse —to destroy, to kill, or suppress or to 
divert or prevent the imagination. Jmagina- 
tion is the Divine Spark—the old Beelzebub 
has had his hands full ever since that spark 
was born. ‘As you were,’ is his one military 
command. MHis diabolical energy is chal- 
lenged to its utmost when he hears the 
words, ‘Forward, march!’ There is not 
much—anything—of beauty or nobility or 
achievement in the world that he has not 
fought, and all of it has been the fruit of 
imagination, the working of the creative 
mind.” 





The recent death of Enos A Mills, ex- 
plorer, conservationist, writer of outdoor 
books, will come as a great loss to the 
readers of his Rocky Mountain stories. 
For years he lived in a cabin at the foot of 
Long’s Peak, exploring the mountains 
alone, on foot and without firearms. He 
did more to forward the creation of the 
National Rocky Mountain Park than any 
other one person, and he wrote extensively 
for the protection and development of na- 
tional parks. His vast knowledge of animal 
and plant life and his simple and concise 
style have made his books eagerly awaited 
and read by thousands. 
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Y HO said,“Every man has his price”? 

In what: book can I find the char- 

acter “Pecksniff’? From what work is 

taken “Tomorrow and tomorrow and to- 

morrow”? Who wrote the short story, 

“The Dark Hour”? How can I find a 

good quotation on Despair? What is the 
address of Zona Gale? 

Such questions arise daily in the work of 
a writer, and he often feels handicapped by 
lack of reference books and sources. How 
and where shall he look for such informa- 
tion? To complete a famous quotation, to 
refer to a famous character, to use a prov- 
erb, to verify an idiom or foreign phrase— 
often means an unavailing search. 

There are reference books and compila- 
tions which answer just this purpose, and 
at the risk of going over ground already 
quite familiar to many, I’m going to discuss 
briefly a few of the books of greatest service 
to writers. 

A certain number of reference books 
should be owned by every writer. A good 
grammar, dictionary, thesaurus and hand- 
book of composition are as necessary as pen 
and paper. They are the fundamental tools 
of the craft. There are a large number of 
books on words besides the standard diction- 
ary and thesaurus—books on spelling, deri- 
vations, synonyms and homonyms, history 
of language. Then one is fortunate if he 
can acquire from time to time the more 
technical discussions on the particular liter- 
ary form in which he is working. 

There are a very large number of valu- 
able reference books, however, which the 
writer does not always feel able to buy—at 
least, all at once. Fortunately most of us 
have access to public libraries—and if one 
lives in a rural community where such is 
not available he can jot down the points he 
wishes to look up and consult the library 
when a visit to the nearest tewn becomes 
possible. But many who pass rich and large 
city libraries every day are not fully aware 
of just what wealth of knowledge can be 





WHERE TO FIND— 


“The half of knowledge is to know where to find.” 


A discussion of the sources of information available to the writer in compiled and easily accessible form, 


By Judith Oliver 
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found in classified, easily accessible form. 
To glance over certain shelves in a well- 
stocked reference room makes one think 
that editors have done nothing else but 
classify and reclassify, index, divide, tabu- 
late, and get everything in shape for con- 
sultation by us with the least possible effort 
and time. 

One of the most valuable reference books 
is a little volume by Bessie Graham called 
“A Bookman’s Manual,” written originally 
for book sellers, but valuable to any one in- 
terested in books. It is just what its name 
implies and gives in classified form lists of 
books, a short descriptive sentence about 
each, with the name of author and pub- 
lisher. The books are classified under gen- 
eral headings, such as “History,” “Drama,” 
“Essays,” each divided and subdivided. One 
section of this book is devoted to “Refer- 
ence Books,” listing the principal standard 
reference works. This section will give one 
the name of the book he needs for looking 
up a particular point, unless he prefers to 
browse around the reference room and learn 
for himself just what is on the shelves of 
this particular library. 

One will find in all libraries, of course, 
encyclopedias of all kinds and geographical 
and biographical dictionaries of many edi- 
tions. There are up-to-date “almanacs” of 
the various countries—from. Canada to 
China—containing directories of educational 
institutions, mercantile firms, banks, govern- 
mental offices and personnel, postal and 
tariff regulations, and so on. ‘Then there 
are the directories of the various profes- 
sions and trades, periodicals, newspapers, 
banks, etc. The “Who’s Who” volumes oc- 
cupy a large shelf—American, Canadian, 
English, French, German. “Who’s Who 
After the War,” “Who’s Who in the Na- 
tion’s Capital,” “Who’s Who of the Colored 
Race,” are a few of the titles of such books, 
not all of them kept up to date by yearly 
revision, to be sure. Then there are the 


Who’s Who’s of the various callings— 
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“Who’s Who Among American Authors,” 
“Who’s Who Among Architects,” etc. I 
haven’t seen a Who’s Who of the movie 
world, but no doubt some enterprising edi- 
tor will be getting one out before long, if he 
hasn’t already. 

There are similar guides to noted names 
in fiction and literature: Wheeler’s “Noted 
Names in Fiction,” Kaye’s “Guide to His- 
torical Fiction,” Brewer’s ““Reader’s Hand- 
book’”’—a handbook of fact, characters, plots 
and references ; Walsh’s “Heroes and Hero- 
ines of Fiction” in two volumes—one mod- 
ern and the other classical, medieval and 
legendary—are a few of the better known. 

The numerous books of quotations are 
divided and subdivided so that searching is 
simplified. There are books of Latin and 
Greek quotations, Spanish, French, German. 
Among the books of English quotations, 
Bartlett’s is probably as good as any. “Quo- 
tations for Occasions,” by Katherine Wood, 
may be consulted for particular needs. 

The value of a book of quotations depends 
upon the thoroughness of the index. My 
copy of Bartlett's devotes four hundred 
pages to the index, out of a total of fourteen 
hundred pages. Practically all such books 
have the author index and in many the quo- 
tations are arranged in order under author. 
Some are classified under large more or less 
abstract headings, ‘such as “Love,” “Ha- 
tred,” “Morning,” etc., and if one wishes a 
quotation to illustrate a theme, it may be 
thus easily found. There is usually an 
alphabetical index, giving the quotation by 
the first word as it appears in the text. A 
topical index is also very common. For 
example, if one seeks the origin of the quo- 
tation, “Give me liberty or give me death,” 
he may look under “Give,” which will refer 
him to the page where the quotation ap- 
pears; he may look under “Liberty,” where 
the reference may also be found; or he may 
look in the author index, if he knows the 
author, and wishes to know the exact word- 
ing of the quotation. 

There are many books of literary alu- 
sions: “The Last Words of Distinguished 
Men and Women,” “Famous Sayings,” 
“Famous Allusions,’ “Handbook of Liter- 
ary Curiosities,” “Book of Days,” “‘Who 
Wrote It?” “Familiar Short Sayings of Fa- 
mous Men,” and so on. Dictionaries of 


folklore, mythological dictionaries, collec- 
tions of myths—Gayley’s and Bullfinch’s 
being the best known—aid one when knowl- 
edge of this kind is desired in detail. 


There are books of indexes to other 
books; indexes to fairy tales; indexes to 
short stories; indexes to books published 
during the year just past. And this brings 
us to the indexes of current periodical litera- 
ture. 

The “Readers’ Guide to Current Litera- 
ture” is so well known and so generally used 
that it seems almost unnecessary to mention 
it here. But it is true that some widely read 
people do not know of the existence of this 
work, or at least do not have a working 
knowledge of it. It is issued monthly in 
pamphlet form and subscribed to by prac- 
tically every library. It lists by title, gen- 
eral classification, every article in every 
standard periodical of the month. If one 
wishes to know, for example, what articles 
on advertising have been published during 
the month, he looks under that heading and 
will find the name of each article, with the 
author and magazine in which it appeared. 
These books are collected in quarterly and 
yearly volumes and kept on library shelves 
at all times so that articles for years back 
may be found. 

There are a great many books published 
by the United States Government free of 
charge which are to be had for the asking, 
and which are often valuable additions to 
one’s library. A monthly catalogue is issued 
by the government listing all publications 
put out during that period. This catalogue 
can be subscribed for at sixty cents a 
year, or can be consulted at the public 
library. And, of course, there are the Con- 
gressional, diplomatic and other official 
United States lists which give full informa- 
tion about the personnel of all branches of 
the government. 

Reference books are valuable not only 
when one wishes to follow some definite 
trail, but also for suggestions, especially 
the books of quotations and some of the 
unique collections. It will repay any one 
to spend some hours browsing around 
among the reference books in a large li- 
brary, finding out just what books are 
accessible and how much richer are the 
resources at hand than he had realized. 

“A man will turn over half a library to 
make a book,” said Dr. Johnson, and I be- 
lieve it was he who said at one time that he 
could now write no more until he should 
have had time to read more; he had writ- 
ten all he knew. I could verify this quota- 
tion by running over to the library and 
looking it up! 
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SYNDICATING TO THE SUNDAY 
SUPPLEMENTS 


A series of articles taking up every phase of securing, writing, and markcting stories for the Sunday 
Newspaper Supplement—a most interesting and profitable phase of the writing profession—and one that 


By Felix J. Koch 


Contributor to the Leading Papers of the Country. 





RECORDING AND SELLING THE MATERIAL 


LL the material—manuscripts and pic- 
tures—is now ready for the mailing. 
Recording and selling conclude its story. 

Manuscript envelopes, bearing the au- 
thor’s name and address in one corner and 
addressed to “The Feature Editor’ (for 
there are no Sunday editors to evening 
papers publishing Saturday supplements) 
are at hand. 

Into each sending envelope, which is of a 
strong and attractive white paper, there has 
been slipped a less expensive, equally strong 
manila envelope, bearing the author’s name 
and return address. This will bring the un- 
available manuscript home to him in as near 
the shape it left his door as the editor may 
permit. 

The author takes the first of the manu- 
scripts in hand. It is folded so that the back 
of the printed page is before him. He 
places this in front of him so that the “nar- 
row” end of the manuscript presents itself. 
On this he writes, in type form, the most 
abbreviated form of the title of the article 
he can devise. 

Holidaying It with the Apartment House 
Dwellers may resolve itself to Aptmt. H. 
Xmas. 

Your Old-fashioned Leap-Y ear Party be- 
comes Leap-Yr. Parties. 

Each of the copies, be there ever so many, 
has this abbreviated title written on the 
back. It saves much time when some of the 
unwanted brain-babes come home. 

Next to this title, A is placed on the first 
copy, B on the next, C on the next, and so 
on. (Some men place the date of writing 
the article on this record line also.) Each 
article becomes a separate entity from this 
point on; each will travel its own route, has 
its own history. 

Stamps for return dropped loosely in 
front of the foremost photograph, the whole 
then slipped into the white container, with 





the yellow return envelope serving to brace 
the back against the blows of the stamp- 
cancelling machine, and your manuscript is 
ready to post. 

Only, before you drop your bread upon 
the waters, it is essential that you keep a 
record of the individual crumbs—Copy A, 
Copy B, Copy C. Familiar white filing cards 
ruled, of course, and kept in alphabetical 
order in the equally familiar steel filing cabi- 
net, are the most successful means to be em- 
ployed here. 

On the topmost line of a card you copy 
the abbreviated title of the back of the man- 
uscript, the date and, if you wish, the real 
and longer title of the article. 

Thus: Med. Hat Wind, 2:8:22 (Where 
March Winds Blow Hardest), would be the 
titling of a card to an article on Medicine 
Hat, the reputed source of the maddest 
March winds. 

Under that title, A, B, C at appropriate 
places on the line serve to caption three 
columns, one for each of those three copies 
of the article indicated. Down in the right- 
hand corner See Card II indicates that the 
record is not yet complete. Card II has the 
same top line as Card I. Beneath it, though, 
the columns are headed D, E, F. Thus one 
may continue with an indefinite number of 
copies of any article. 

On the return of a given copy, it’s the 
work of a moment to find all the places to 
which it has traveled, to which its com- 
panions—identical in their text—have gone, 
then hit on a new place and dispatch it 
there, starting off that night anew. 

How to find these markets, or possible 
markets, for one’s wares is not nearly as 
difficult as many folk seem to imagine. 

The wise young syndicate writer stays 
out of New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco with his wares until he has “arrived.” 
The papers of those cities are sold over the 
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entire country as well as in their own locali- 
ties. They pay considerably more for ma- 
terial used than any other one paper, but 
never as much as the writer may obtain by 
cross-country syndicating. A given New 
York paper might pay a man forty dollars 
for a feature. If that man syndicated it to 
twelve papers, averaging him five dollars 
each, he would have, say, twelve times five, 
or sixty dollars for his pains. 

The New York and Chicago papers espe- 
cially insist that feature matter bought by 
them shall be exclusive. They advertise in 
Pittsburgh and in Columbus and in Mil- 
waukee matter not to be found in the papers 
of those cities. Hence, when they buy, they 
buy “outright,” or “all rights,” and you may 
not reproduce your material elsewhere this 
side the sea. 

There is so much material—exclusive ma- 
terial, or material prepared by men known 
to their editors—pouring into these metro- 
politan papers that the beginner without 
name or introduction has but slight chance 
of getting his matter even read. 

Wherefore, for the time being, we will 
forget the existence of these three centers. 

In addition to them, the United States 
and Canada are very liberally sprinkled with 
big cities. In all of these big cities there are 
newspapers. Where these newspapers are 
morning papers they carry Sunday supple- 
ments; these supplements must be “sup- 
plied.” 

Stop, now, and consider what papers folk 
subscribe to and what additional papers they 
buy, when bad weather or other reasons 
cause them to read more than one paper at a 
time. It’s the newspaper of the city they 
are living in—the newspaper of the place, 
the people about them, of course! 

The fact is elemental, but it is vitally 
important. 

You, who live in Columbus, know very 
well that the Cleveland and the Buffalo and 
especially the Detroit papers are far supe- 
rior to certain Columbus papers in many 
particulars. Their funds are larger, and so 
they can do what the Ohio capital city pa- 
pers can not. But you don’t subscribe for 
The Plain Dealer or The Times or The De- 
troit News, but for the Columbus papers. 
You want to read about what happened on 
Capitol Square, and what they are doing in 
the suburb you live in; you would rather 
read that than Cleveland or Detroit or Buf- 
falo news. So with the rest of us. 

This means that the good folk of a given 





locality read on the Sabbath the papers of 
the largest city in that locality. In order to 
reach those people, your article should be 
published in one of the papers of the city 
which is the metropolis of that district. 

One doesn’t sell the same article to two 
papers in the same city, for the same obvi- 
ous reason that no modiste would deliver a 
client a gown made to order for her which 
would be found, before long, to be identical, 
or very nearly so, with the “dress made to 
order” for some one else. You select the 
newspaper in the given city which seems 
likeliest to buy your work. You address 
your envelope and drop it in the mails. 
Should that man return the script, you look 
up the city in your newspaper directory, of 
which more anon, find the next likeliest pub- 
lication listed among the newspapers pub- 
lished there, then submit the article duly 
to this. Should this man refuse the ma- 
terial, you look up your city in the guide- 
book once more, find a third possible 
client and submit to him in turn. 

When you have exhausted them, or 
should the notion seize you long before this, 
you may open the directory at random, 
choose some other city, and then begin sub- 
mitting the articles there, as they come home 
from elsewhere. 

Until you come to learn editorial likes and 
dislikes in your work—things no books can 
give you, but which editors, liking your ma- 
terial in general or disliking it utterly, may 
state from time to time—it is pretty much 
“hit or miss” where you offer among the 
large cities. 

When once you’ve sold an editor, it’s not 
a bad idea to place his paper on a Red Star 
list. Bit by bit the Red Star list grows until, 
should you make twelve copies alone, you 
send them to the dozen names on that list, 
or invariably start with the papers on that 
list. Those men know your work, like your 
work, and a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush, remember. 

Even should one employ printer’s proofs 
in one’s work and send out a hundred of 
these sets simultaneously, he need not fear 
to exhaust his markets. 

One proof to a paper in each of one hun- 
dred cities. Take the papers in alphabetic 
order in order to avoid loss of time and 
possible confusion later on. 

Editors grow careless about returning 
printer’s proofs. Despite every precaution 
and facility for their return on your part, 
many editors toss unavailable proofs away. 
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If fifty of your one hundred proofs aren’t 
used, you'll be lucky if over twenty-five of 
those fifty are returned. Of those coming 
home, some will have “Unavailable” written 
in ink across them. Some will be crumpled 
badly. Some will be torn. Some will have 
ink spilled upon them. Most will be folded 
in a way to prevent their being sent forth 
to new markets. Of fifty printer’s proofs 
returned, you may have twenty in such 
shape that you may offer them elsewhere. 

Issue the twenty to as many other papers 
now, and you will find the same proportions 
of returns which can be used again. As a 
result, by and by you have disposed of all 
you proof-sheets; you, or your waste- 
baskets, or the office charwoman emptying 
newspaper office waste-baskets, will have 
brought the edition to an end. The pictures 
are mutilated along with the proofs. They 
are bent and torn and soiled. 

There is no redress. There is “profit and 
loss” to be charged in every business. Here 
you charge tearing, soiling, mutilation, de- 
struction to profit and loss. 

Some men reduce their photographer’s 
bill by printing on their printer’s proofs the 
words: “Appropriate pictures sent at once 
on request.” 

This prevents wasting many good pic- 
tures. But, as already stated in a previous 
chapter, pictures often determine sales. An 
editor who is returning the unillustrated 
proof might have bought it had he seen the 
telling photographs. To write for these is 
to obligate himself—at least partly—to an 
acceptance. He doesn’t like to do this with 
unknown material. He sends back the un- 
illustrated feature and buys from men who 
enclose their photographs. 

Where, though, to find the names, the 
addresses, of the newspapers to whom to 
submit this material in the various cities of 
this country and Canada ? 

A good many years ago a man named 
Ayers began what he called the American 
Newspaper Directory, issued in the city of 
Philadelphia once each year. Today, it is 
safe to say, there isn’t a newspaper office in 
the United States worth mentioning—surely 
not one boasting a circulation of five thou- 
sand or more—but has a copy of this stand- 
ard American Newspaper Directory on its 
office shelves. Innumerable public libraries 
receive a copy of the new edition put out 
each year. 

It’s a poor sort of a newspaper writer—a 
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feature writer particularly—who can’t strike 
up enough of a friendship with the: editor 
of a home-town paper, possibly by giving 
him leads as to news items that may come in 
his path, to permit of consulting this book 


when desired. Better still, the syndicate 
writer may be able to persuade the editor to 
sell him last year’s copy, or get the nearest 
public library to subscribe for the volume, 
if it is not already on the shelves. By and 
by, out of the results of his pen, the scribe 
will invest in a copy of the latest edition for 
his very own. 

Among other things, the Ayers’ Newspaper 
Directory lists the publications of the entire 
United States by states first of all. Under 
states are listed communities; under com- 
munities, titles and pertinent details of each 
publication. Of special moment to the syn- 
dicate writer is the fact that the directory 
indicates publications containing the “Sun- 
day Supplements,” and so are apt to be open 
to syndicate material. 

The Ayers lists of publications are so 
comprehensive and the book is so easily ac- 
cessible to any one except the dweller on 
remote farms or at lonely mines—who 
might drop a return postcard to the pub- 
lishers of whatever paper he subscribes to, 
and would, no doubt, be favored with the 
names and addresses of enough papers to 
serve him till he could buy a copy of that 
book itself—that it were waste of time and 
effort to dwell on lists of markets here. 
Suffice it that every paper in the following 
list proves itself a friend—and a good one— 
to the unknown author who proceeds to 
syndicate: Lewiston (Me.) Journal, Boston 
Globe, Philadelphia Record, Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch, Buffalo News, Utica Globe, Detroit 
News, Toledo Blade, New Orleans Times, 
Indianapolis News, Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, St. Louis Republic, Omaha Bee, Salt 
Lake City Deseret News, San Antonio Ex- 
press, Spokane Spokesman and Portland 
(Ore.) Oregonian. 

The material is sent to the Sunday editors. 
Some of the material comes home. Some 
of it is fit for the waste-basket only. Other 
specimens are sent out anew. By and by, 
let’s assume, an entire issue has been placed 
or destroyed. In due course, the articles 
accepted are printed. 

It’s not a bad idea to subscribe to a press- 
clipping service; they watch the papers you 
indicate, or all others generally, and send 
anything bearing your name within a few 
days of its reaching print. This is one way 
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of knowing articles that have been pub- 
lished. 

The other, slower, way comes through 
the purchasers. They seldom advise you of 
acceptance of material. You sent it for use, 
they are holding it for use; what need of 
anything else being said? 

In a very few cases—so rare they can 
hardly be considered here—papers pay on 
acceptance. More often they mail the con- 
tributor a check on the Saturday of the 
week following the Sunday when the work 
was used. 

More often still, regular contributors are 
paid once a month for all material used to 
date of payment. The day for posting this 
check depends on the individual paper. 

Rates paid for syndicated material vary 
so largely that there is no rule. While, as a 
general thing, length determines the amount 
of the payment for the given article, words 
are not counted, lines are not counted, but 
the editors “size up” the given feature and 
then make a liberal allowance for the num- 
ber and value of the photographs. 

Fifteen, twenty, sometimes twenty-five 
dollars is paid for one feature. More often 
fifteen or ten dollars will represent the aver- 
age payment by a big city paper for a fif- 
teen-hundred word feature with four or five 
good photographs. - In smaller cities five 
dollars for articles alone, six dollars for 
article and pictures, may be paid. Here and 
there small papers pay two dollars or two 
dollars and a half for article and pictures. 

The last sum seems preposterous. It 
would be were the article written for that 
paper alone. But that paper is receiving a 
printer’s proof, costing the author a fraction 
of a cent, plus one cent to mail it. Or, at 
best, it is receiving a carbon type-script, 
whose actual cost, over and above all the 
other costs for copies sent to more profitable 
sources, is simply that of five sheets of pa- 
per, carbon used on these, an envelope or 
two, return and carrying postage—the full 
total not over fifty cents. Receiving a net 
profit of $1.50 on an investment of half a 
dollar isn’t very bad business. 

The article appears; the article is paid 
for. Usually indorsing the publisher’s check 
constitutes the only receipt required. 

Wise writers accompany the check with a 
nickel or a dime and a request for one or 
two copies of. the paper containing the ma- 
terial paid for. On its receipt they gum this 
into carefully indexed scrapbooks. The 


volume and the page of the book containing 
the given copy of the article is inscribed 
next to the word Paid at the base of its 
column on the filing card. 

There will often come times when it’s 
exceedingly convenient to have clippings of 
the articles one has written. Sometimes one 
will even set the stenographer to making 
copies of this or that one, and then syndi- 
cate these to wholly different groups of 
papers in other cities. Indicating the page 
occupied in one’s scrapbook by each copy 
there may have been printed of the given 
syndicate budget spells the last act of the 
tale. 

So we come to the end of the long, long 
story ! 

Out of the passing remark of some friend, 
out of an almost bidden line on the crowded 
daily newspaper page, out of the idle chat- 
ter of the summer girl on the inland seas, 
out of the suggestions of men of business, 
men of affairs, who have neither time nor 
inclination nor always the exact understand- 
ing to ferret the facts for themselves, the 
syndicate feature man prepares, illustrates, 
sends to print the syndicate feature. 

College folk tell you it is not literature— 
this thing he is making. In the company of 
those who wear the golden keys that stand 
as badges of the erudite, men who write the 
features for the country’s largest Sunday 
magazines are made to feel themselves 
strangely wanting ! 

And yet, tired mothers set aside the Sun- 
day supplements, when clearing off the 
debris of the week-end holidays, reach for 
these and forget their trials while they croon 
tired babies to slumber. 

Heart-torn, soul-weary fathers, waging 
utterly futile contests royal against rising 
bills and diminishing revenues, pick up the 
Sunday magazines, as the only magazine 
material they can still afford, and scan the 
pages at first listlessly, and then their in- 
terest held, read on and on. By and by they 
forget their fears and come back from the 
reading hour the better, if but because the 
throbbing brain received a needed rest! 

Boys. and girls of a thousand public 
schools are taught by the teachers of cur- 
rent affairs, of present-day history, of the 
sciences and sometimes the arts, to keep 
weather-eye out for the Sunday sections. 

The article on how the President consults 
his Cabinet today; the account of the man- 
ner in which federal wireless operatives 
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record the travels of the heavy mail-planes ; 
the features detailing what is being done to 
grow dates on waste land in the Southwest 
—-children clip these things from their 
pages, bring them to school, read them to 
other children whose parents do not take 
the given papers, and build compositions 
upon them in turn. 

Old folk delight to settle in their easy- 
chairs before the fire, late of winter after- 
noons, and read the feature sections. Tod- 
dlers insist on being shown the pictures. 

This sort of thing occurs every Sunday 
of the year in thousands of communities 
throughout the land. Rural free delivery, 
the speedy automobile sent to the crossroads 
for the Sunday papers, and a thousand other 
mediae, bring the Sunday sections to the 
lonely farmsteads and to other dwellers far 
removed from the centers. They bring in- 
formation, spread learning, amuse and in- 
struct, dispel loneliness and lighten weary 
hours, and prove the real harbinger of good 
cheer there. 

Perhaps they aren’t literature in the aca- 
demic sense, these Sunday features. Very 
probably the man who knows his Beowulf 
and who can recite entire pages from the 
Canterbury Tales has never found it worth 
his while to peruse a line of them. Had 
they been written by a scribe of the people 
in and about. the times of one William 
Shakespeare—that would have been dif- 
ferent ! 

Let’s confess to a little secret: 

Rash intruder into the realms of the elect, 
we happen to live on the edge of a com- 
munity tenanted very largely by college folk. 
Students, teaching fellows, instructors, even 
full professors, travel daily before our very 
door. 

Naturally, men who prate of Ph.D.’s and 
LL.D.’s and similar academic honors would 
hardly care to descend to the literary in- 
clinations of the hundred thousands of us 
common folk. Queerly enough, however, 
every Sunday of the college year we find 
the newspaper counters in the near-by drug 
stores and the news-stands at the public 
crossings besieged by these collegians. The 
vendors tell us that they come for the Sun- 
day papers. Evena college man must know 
what the world’s about, and so must step 
down Parnassus to the level of mere news- 
paper readers at times. 

So the college maids and the college men 
come to the centers of this college suburb 

and buy the Sunday papers. They pay over 
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the coins demanded, and are given their 
heavy budgets, and proceed to loiter off to 
their studies and apartments and sanctums. 

Should you come to visit us, through the 
better part of Sunday mornings, we must 
bid you mind your step on these quiet by- 


ways. Unless you do, we’ll wager here be- 
fore long some college man or sweetly 
erudite college maid will come loitering 
squarely into you! 

Absorbed? Of course they are absorbed, 
though not in Greek, nor Latin odes, nor 
pictographs of Runic times. They’re buried 
in the supplement ; nor can they wait to read 
it until they’ve reached their homes! 





LINCOLN COLCORD AT HOME 


Lincoln Colcord, whose new sea stories, 
An Instrument of the Gods, have just been 
published, spent the first fifteen years of his 
life on his father’s sailing ship, chiefly in the 
China Sea. He writes from his home in a 
Maine coast town: “We live very quietly, 
and retain an old-fashioned attitude towards 
life. I like to do simple things, like fishing, 
or digging clams, or going in swimming. 
This town, which was once an important 
shipping place, with eight shipyards building 
square-riggers, and one-tenth of all the 
American deep-water sea captains hailing 
from it, is now a sleepy coast village. 

“Tf I have any hobby, it is gardening and 
raising flowers. My garden hangs right 
above the bay, a delightful spot to work in. 
My wife is a lover of wild flowers, and we 
walk the country, keeping tab on growing 
things. I am spiritually interested in wild 
life, because of the wonder and charm of it; 
but domesticated animals bore me to death. 
Domesticated flowers and vegetables are an- 
other matter ; I am crazy over making things 
grow. The fact of the matter is I was 
brought up on a ship’s deck, without any 
knowledge of animals; and this point of 
view, acquired in my formative period, lasts 
through life.” 





THE PROPHET IN HIS OWN 
COUNTRY 


“T have news,” says Corra Harris. “At 
last they have sold several copies of my 
books in my home town.” It is notorious 
that an author is without honor in his own 
Main Street. Which reminds us that seven 
cities contended for Homer and the Five 
Towns lay claim to Arnold Bennett. 








— 
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CAPITALIZING THE DAY’S 
WORK 


FEW weeks ago my professional en- 

gagements took me to a conference 
of working “fellows.” As the meeting 
broke up everybody declared that it had 
been a profitable day. I received as much 
inspiration and fellowship as did any of 
the others. In addition I had an idea for 
a moving picture screen for which the 
Popular Mechanics Magazine paid me two 
dollars, and a short article on the working 
boy’s time for which a Sunday School pub- 
lication gave me three dollars. More than 
that, I met the county probation officer who 
has promised me some interesting stories 
for the future. 

I am not a professional writer, but a 
clergyman, minister of a busy city church. 
I take my task so seriously that though I 
often long to write I never attempt anything 
that can’t be comp'eted in two or three 
hours. Yet I can add fifty dollars a month 
to my income by keeping my eyes open, 
both for material and for markets. I don’t 
know that I could make any more than 
that if I gave all my time to writing, for 
most of the material I use is picked up in 
my daily rounds. It is just the simple trick 
of making many things count twice. 

Sometimes the inspiration will come from 
the home. I have written up my wife’s 
method of keeping up her correspondence. 
She found that out and I had to give her 
the check it produced. Other times I have 
been more fortunate. One night the baby 
refused to go to sleep and I missed a good 
show. But the next day I wrote a humor- 
ous sketch on putting the baby asleep which 
somewhat compensated me for the loss of 
enjoyment the night before. That was just 
between the baby and myself and she sold 
her rights cheap. Grit gave me five dollars 
for it. 

Other revenue producers have come from 
conversations with friends in the normal 
course of the day’s work. One man re- 
marked of the suit of clothes which he was 
wearing that the tailor had said it would 
wear like iron. “He was right,” he added. 


THE DAY’S WORK 
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“It already looks rusty.” The story was 
good enough for Judge. The Christian 
Herald published a number of actual ex- 
periences of mine under the title Philos- 
ophers Who Have Helped Me. The church 
sexton has sometimes furnished the inspira- 
tion for articles. One was on The Educa- 
tion for the Church Sexton and another on 
The Sermon the Church Janitor Preached. 
Again he has furnished material for me- 
chanical magazines as I have watched him 
at some ingenious task. 

My professional reading pays big divi- 
dends. It is always uncovering good sub- 
ject matter for short stories or articles. 
Biography is especially a good field for sub- 
jects. The experience of some celebrity is 
always a good starting point for a short 
inspirational article. The autobiography of 
Dr. Edward Livingston Trudeau furnished 
inspiration for a half dozen short articles. 
All of the material was used in my pulpit 
work as well. 

The question is sometimes asked as to 
how writing affects my own work. I take 
pains to keep it in its proper place. But 
on the whole I think that the professional 
task is helped by it. Preparation of manu- 
script teaches the art of condensation and 
of clearness. These are not always virtues 
of the preacher. And the training of the 
powers of observation to read lessons from 
every-day life certainly produces a sym- 
pathy with the parish and city. One of 
the first lessons I learned was that the 
writer is not a critic but a producer and that 
there is little field for the negative story or 
article. I p!aced one critical article with a 
philosophic magazine. All I got from it 
was three free copies of the journal. I 
am not sure but that it was over-valued 
at that. But there is a market for articles 
that can show the way. Incidentally this 
lesson has been of value in parish work. 

Perhaps I have been fortunate in that I 
am engaged in religious work, for there are 
a multitude of religious papers. But the 
good fortune is not entirely my way. It 
is also true that religious papers as a rule 
pay small rates. It is also true almost every 
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minister is a would-be contributor to them. 
I believe that almost any other work will 
offer opportunities for “side-line” writing 
if one will train himself to see the oppor- 
tunities about him.—W. H. L. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CARBON 
COPIES 


Beginning writers often do not realize 
the importance of making and keeping a 
carbon copy of all material sent out. I 
learned the importance of retaining such a 
record by bitter experience. After several 
years in which I was fortunate enough not 
to lose any submitted manuscripts, I began 
to think that it was not necessary always to 
keep copies. But within a short time, I lost 
several stories and some articles for agri- 
cultural and trade journals. The magazines 
to whom the short stories were submitted— 
all first-class publications—claimed they had 
a record of the date on which the manu- 
scripts were returned, and placed the blame 
on the mails. But inquiry at the postoffice 
brought no results. 

No matter whether the blame in such 
cases rightly rests upon editors, magazines 
or mails, when a manuscript is lost, it is 
the writer who suffers if he has kept no 
carbon copy. In the case of the lost tech- 
nical material, I was able to re-write the 
articles in almost the same way, but with 
the short stories it was a different matter. 

It sometimes happens that manuscripts 
are lost after having been accepted, and in 
such cases they may be duplicated from 
carbon copies, that is, if such copies have 
been kept. Although a manuscript lost in 
an editorial office is paid for, every writer 
likes to see his material in print; I think 
many writers get more enjoyment from the 
satisfaction of seeing the printed product 
than from the money they receive. 

There are other advantages in keeping 
carbon copies. After a manuscript is sent 
out, excellent ideas may come to you for 
improving it, and such changes may be made 
in the carbon copy immediately, to be incor- 
porated in the original if it is returned. One 
of the very greatest considerations, if the 
article is accepted, is the opportunity of 
comparing the carbon with the article as 
printed. The editorial changes that may 
have been made will be illuminating. Some 
editors do little editing, and the work of 
well-established authors requires little or no 
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changing. But for those whose work -has 
undergone changes before it reaches print, 
a comparison of the original with the fin- 
ished product will be helpful. By studying 
the alterations that. have been made, the 
writer, although he may not always be con- 
vinced that much improvement has resulted, 
will be able to see little tricks in condensa- 
tion, smoothness in phrasing, choice of 
words. To the observing writer, such a 
process is a little course of instruction in 
writing, and he is enabled thus continually 
to perfect his style. This comparison is 
possible only when a carbon copy has been 
kept. 

A word on the mechanical side. When 
carbon paper has become worn, it may be 
renewed for a considerable further use by a 
simple expedient. Run the back of the paper 
over a steam pipe or some heated surface. 
The carbon will melt and spread evenly over 
the entire paper. The edges of the carbon 
are seldom used, and when this melts and 
spreads to the center, you have a surface 
that is practically new again. 

Anything that is worth submitting for edi- 
torial examination is worth making a carbon 
copy of. The practice will prevent worry, 
loss of time and annoyance. Make a carbon 
copy of everything you submit and preserve 
it, is my advice to all writers. 

Apa Mae Horrrek. 


HOW QUERYING TURNED THE 
TRICK 


My stories and articles had been going 
out and coming back with such _heart- 
breaking regularity that I was about ready 
to give up. I had decided that although my 
ideas were good (does any writer ever feel 

otherwise about his own brain-children?) 
they were not marketable. And, then, by 
the merest chance I heard of “Querying”— 
that is, the practice of asking editors 
whether or not they would be interested in 
the article one contemplates writing. 

For some time I had an idea for an ar- 
ticle of an educational nature. However, 
the number of rejection slips I had ac- 
cumulated had so disheartened me, that I 
simply didn’t have the moral courage to 
write an article which I believed no editor 
would accept. But this idea of querying, 


which was so entirely new to me, seemed 
like one last chance. 
So I immediately wrote to the editors 
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of five different magazines, giving just a 
sentence regarding my projected article, 
and asked each one if he would be inter- 
ested in it. 

All five editors answered very promptly, 
and to my great delight two of the answers 
were in the affirmative. Of course, neither 
of them said that they would accept my 
offering “sight unseen,” but both evinced 
cordial interest. 

1 sat down at my desk with more en- 
thusiasm and confidence than I had ever 
had before, because now I knew that, 
although I was a tyro, I was to be given a 
hearing. Now I had a real incentive! 
How I worked on that article! When it 
was finished the long-suffering members of 
my family agreed with me in thinking that 
it was the best piece of work I had ever 
done. 

I sent it to the magazine which [| con- 
sidered the better of the two, it was ac- 
cepted immediately, and the editor asked 
me for a series of such articles. 

Since that time I have “queried” con- 
stantly, and I have never failed to receive, 
at least, a polite reply to my question. - 

In one instance the editor wrote me that 
it was too late for him to consider my 
article, “A Thanksgiving Program,” but 
that he would be glad if I could send him a 
similar article on “Spring Festivals.” 

In several cases manuscripts in which 
the editors had expressed an interest were 
rejected, however, I have sold nineteen 
articles since I wrote my first “Query”’— 
about six months ago. And, too, I am 
listed as a regular contributor to one maga- 
zine. 

Apart from the feeling of confidence 
which the writer may gain from receiving 
an encouraging letter from an editor, there 
is, too, this advantage: the author can 
model his article along the lines of that one 
particular magazine for which he is writing 
—an inestimable help. 

Many writers, I have learned, carry the 
querying further—they ask about rates of 
payment, and then offer their work to the 
highest bidder. As yet I have not made 
so bold, but I recognize the wisdom of such 
a plan. 

May I then close with the hope that this 
suggestion may prove as helpful to some 
other strugglers as it has to me, and as a 
parting word let me say, Query, Query, 
Query.—LoutseE Doocy MIcKEyY. 


A LITTLE SHADOW 


if all came of having a personal acquaint- 
ance with a hammer! 

Not that of the strictly domestic variety, 
either. 

Also, it proved a fine thing to have 
counted among one’s husband’s best friends 
the man behind the hammer—namely: the 
auctioneer. 


“Now, what might this especially have to 
do with the writing game?”— you ask. 

Well, I will tell you. 

Provided your husband and his wife do 
not seriously object, just be, for one whole 
day, Mr. Auctioneer’s “Little Shadow” and 
follow him right around your own home 
town. After which, if you do not surprise 
yourself—and your local newspaper—with 
some interesting articles, then may you 
complain loudly to Mr. Editor that I’m a 
fake! 

It was an old mansion. Its occupants 
had all died off, and now the services of 
Mr. Auctioneer were called upon to make 
a final disposal of its contents. 


And such contents! When through the 
courtesy of said auctioneer one learned such 
exciting facts as an artist, a botanist, and 
an “honor-degreed” chemist having once 
dwelt therein, one already began to sense 
the unusual; how much I should like to 
help along your imagination by letting you 
peep into my notebook !—For, of course, I 
was there, and by previous arrangement 
with Mr. Auctioneer I was allowed to go 
through the house before the hour sched- 
uled for the sale. 


Up stairs and down, in and out of the 
thirty odd rooms he went, I and my little 
notebook following hard after, peeking into 
closets and cubbyholes, all the while ab- 
sorbing dust and explanations. 

And what was the final result? 


An article sent to one of the town’s daily 
papers, which article appealed to the town’s 
folk because it helped to satisfy a bit of 
life-long curiosity about a certain old house. 





It met with the editor’s favor because he 
sensed in it that very appeal. 


As for the would-be writer, though re- 
ceiving only space rates in return, the thrill 
of investigation gave her as much pleasure 
as it would a pussy cat! Beside which it 
opened up much of encouragement for 
future writing—CrarrE D. SENSEMAN. 
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HOW TO BE A PRESS AGENT 
A Series of Articles Dealing With this New Branch of the 
Newswriter’s Profession. 
By Harry V. Martin. 
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MOVING PICTURE PUBLICITY AND EXPLOITATION 


NEW calling, and one that is taking 

hundreds of bright men and women 
from the newspapers, is exploitation and 
publicity as practiced in the motion picture 
industry. 

This work is divided into three branches. 
The first consists of handling publicity and 
exploitation matter at the studios and head- 
quarters. Most of the big companies have 
their “home offices” or headquarters in New 
York and studios at Los Angeles. 

The second division consists of “press- 
agenting” this stuff at the branch exchanges, 
the points from which films are given direct 
distribution to exhibitors. 

The third branch takes in those press 
agents who travel from town to town with 
or in advance of a picture and devote all 
their time to exploiting it. This division of 
the publicity work corresponds with the plan 
ef distribution of the films. After the pic- 
tures are produced at Los Angeles they are 
sent to the New York office for inspection ; 
then from the metropolis they are distrib- 
uted to the various exchanges for routing 
to a circuit of theaters. In each town there 
is a “first-run” theater. The “first-run” 
house pays the most money for the rental 
of the film. After it is shown there, it goes, 
in order, to the “second” and “third” run 
houses which have contracted for later 
bookings. A “booker” at each exchange is 
intrusted with the task of keeping the films 
going from city to city, which he does by 
means of a route sheet. The films, carefully 
packed in steel cans, are sent by parcel post. 
Being made of celluloid, the films are very 
dangerous to handle and fires which destroy 
them are not uncommon. 

The publicity men at the studios, under 
the supervision of the director of publicity 
at New York, originate most of the public- 
ity material. As they come in daily contact 
with the actors and actresses, they are in the 
best position to get stories at first-hand. 
After they obtain this material and write it, 





the stories are mailed or wired to New 
York, where they are distributed to the field 
men, who in turn submit them to the ex- 
hibitors and newspapers. 

Simultaneously with the “shooting” of a 
scene by the motion picture cameraman, the 
players pose for “still” or actionless photo- 
graphs taken with an ordinary camera. 
These are for newspaper use and for display 
in the lobbies of theaters. From the “stills” 
the lithographs pasted on billboards also are 
made. Lithographic matter is called “pa- 
per.” 

The studio and New York publicity de- 
partments must always work far ahead of 
film distribution. Before even the first 
scenes of a picture are shot a majority of 
the publicity “dope” must be finished. The 
“stills” and “paper,” half-tones, zinc cuts 
and matrices are the last matter to be sent 
out. 

Synopses are written long before the 
other stuff is prepared. A majority of di- 
rectors will let the publicity department read 
working scenarios in advance of production 
to give the press agents a good start. 

The publicity men at the home office of 
the company, usually located in New York, 
are better paid than the studio men. At first 
impression, it might seem that the head- 
quarters men have the easiest time of it as 
well, because a large part of the work lies 
in telling the branch office and advance men 
what to do. But at the headquarters of 
many of the motion picture production com- 
panies there is a good deal of petty politics 
which makes the life of the publicity man 
there not such a sinecure as it appears. To 
remain on the job, he must align himself 
with one of the factions, and so he draws 
the fire of the other side. 

The press agent at the branch exchange 
has a variety of duties, which includes 
office routine and personal salesmanship. 
Throughout the day exhibitors write or 
come in, asking for specially prepared ad- 
vertisements, which the publicity man, drop- 
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ping everything else, is supposed to write 
for them. Others want photographs, mats 
and cuts dispatched posthaste. Then the 
manager will introduce him many times 
daily to visitors. Having failed to secure 
the exhibitors’ names to contracts, the man- 
ager thinks he can induce them to sign by 
“selling” the publicity man to them. (‘‘Sell- 
ing” is a modern advertising term and 
means that a person has interested a pros- 
pect to the point of consent, and is only a 
step in advance of the actual consummation 
of the deal.) “This is Mr. Brassangall, our 
press and service man,” the manager will 
say. “Sign up for our program and he will 
help you to make more money than you ever 
dreamed of!” This argument gets many a 
small-town exhibitor when all else fails. 

He is also expected to sell films by mail. 
After a salesman “falls down,” the publicity 
man must pound out such a persuasive letter 
to the exhibitor that he will wire in an ac- 
ceptance of the offer. (The mails will be 
too slow for him!) 

When I was working at a branch ex- 
change office, I had to see all pictures re- 
leased by our company at private screenings 
in our office, to which only exhibitors and 
newspaper reporters were admitted. If the 
reporters “panned” the pictures, they were 
not invited soon again. Happily, few of 
them were harshly critical. After this pri- 
vate exhibition an opinion was sent to New 
York, stating exactly what our little office 
force thought of each production and its 
chances to get the money. A similar report 
was sent on by the publicity man at each of 
the twenty-two exchanges of the company. 
Whether it made us unpopular or not, our 
office frequently would lambast a picture 
viciously and not without cause. 

Once in awhile I had to become a personal 
salesman and call on a local theater manager 
to try to talk him into buying some film. 
For a whole week, in zero weather, at night, 
I had to “clock” two prominent downtown 
street corners, on one of which a company 
affiliated with ours intended erecting a the- 
ater. When you “clock” a corner you count 
the total number of pedestrians passing that 
point within a certain period. For this pur- 
pose a counting device held in the hand is 
used. 

The foregoing paragraphs give you a par- 
tial idea of the duties of an exchange pub- 
licity man. On top of the other worries, we 
had a million-dollar advertising campaign 
running for about six months. The mid- 


western office to which I was attached en- 
joyed the distinction of supplying advertise- 
ments to more papers than any other city in 
the country, not barring New York. Thirty- 
two newspapers were taken care of in our 
territory out of the national advertising ap- 
propriation. The matrices were sent to us 
by a great advertising agency in New York 
City and I had to fill in the names of the- 
aters playing the particular attractions and 
the dates. This was a very intricate task 
and in spite of a lot of painstaking attention 
an advertisement would occasionally be in- 
serted either too early or too late to help 
some theater manager. We had notified the 
managers that they should “hook up” with 
our advertising by taking their usual amount 
of space or more and running both adver- 
tisements together. A few stingy exhibitors 
lost no time in taking advantage of the op- 
portunity to save money, however, and cut 
down the size of their advertisements, de- 
claring that so long as we were paying for it 
they saw no reason why they should. 

Although this campaign popularized the 
trade name of our company, the heads of it 
considered the whole campaign a failure. 

Publicity in an ordinary sense is generally 
classified as the paid advertising and the 
reading notices that are thrown in for good 
measure and appear in the newspapers and 
programs. Exploitation takes in unusual 
features like street parades, window dis- 
plays, etc. Yet it all comes under the head 
of publicity. 

An exchange job is hardest, I believe, be- 
cause the exchange publicity man is expect- 
ed, or was expected during mv experience, 
to exploit an entire program—and it can’t 
be done! The advance man travels from 
town to town with or in advance of a pic- 
ture. For the time being he has only one 
production to exploit. He can pull off the 
same old stunts in every town. 

The advance man may go into a city a 
week before the picture is shown and begin 
a “teaser” campaign in the newspapers. Dis- 
tributed through the papers, on the news 
pages and in the classified advertising col- 
umns, appear mysterious paragraphs, read- 
ing something like this: “January 25 to 31 
are the dates. Make no other engagements.” 
“Would you give your very soul for love of 
aman?’ “If a man betrayed you, would 
you kill him?” and so on. Each paragraph, 
of course, is in a different part of the paper, 
and because it arouses the curiosity without 
satisfying it, it is termed a “teaser.” Each 






































day a little more light is shed upon the mys- 
tery, while the advertising space is rapidly 
increased until it has reached such propor- 
tions that the whole town is talking about 
the forthcoming attraction. Meanwhile, 
perhaps, the publicity man has arranged 
with department stores and other large es- 
tablishments for window displays, has had 
drug stores name sundaes and other fancy 
drinks after the picture—all he has to do is 
to pay for having the signs printed and al- 
most any dealer will “stand for” this sort 
of ad. Other stunts, such as having a 
girl resembling the heroine of the picture 
walk around town or ride a horse, are easy 
to arrange and make the public open its col- 
lective mouth in astonishment, not because 
there is anything wonderful about the idea, 
but because this kind of exploitation is 
something new and costs very little. The 
last fact makes a big hit with the movie 
managers. 

Doing publicity in advance of a picture is 
a flashy sort of job; the exploits of an ad- 
vance agent linger in memory long after the 
humble deeds of the uncomplaining, try-to- 
feature-the-whole-program exchange press 
agent are forgotten. Yet almost any ex- 
change publicity man can step into the boots 
of the ordinary advance man at a moment’s 
notice and do the job better. The exchange 
employe usually prefers the office job be- 
cause he doesn’t enjoy traveling about from 
place to place ; sleeping in small-town hotels 
doesn’t appeal to him at all. 

Occasionally an exchange press agent 
“worms” his way into the New York office. 
One did so by bombarding the publicity di- 
rector at the home office with clippings 
showing what he had done, and letters of 
commendation from exhibitors. To carry 
out this successful campaign, he had to go 
over the manager’s head. It might be 
apropos at this point to say that “playing to” 
the local manager instead of trying to win 
the approval of those in New York is, in 
most cases, a losing policy; the local man- 
ager may be dismissed before you are. Few 
local managers land in New York. 

Another exchange publicitor reached the 
New York office—not only that, but was 
made the chief director of publicity—by 
breaking local publicity records when a girl 
star came to his town for personal appear- 
ance ata theatre. The head of the company 
happened to come along with the star and 
saw what the press agent had done. 
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Enormous Waste in Publicity as Now 
Handled 


Millions of dollars are wasted annually 
by the motion picture interests in sending 
out publicity matter which never has a 
chance to see the light of print. We call 
this “shooting at the moon.” 

The writer was motion picture editor of 
The Cincinnati Enquirer for several years. 
Each day the mails brought him from ten 
to fifty photographs and matrices of movie 
stars, not one of which was ever published. 
At The Enquirer publication of theatrical 
photographs is restricted to those sent in for 
the Sunday “layout” by owners of local 
theaters who advertise. The other pictures 
go to the waste-basket or to the private col- 
lections of editors and reporters. 

Of course, a good many papers do print 
photographs sent them through this chan- 
nel, but most of them do not. Nor do they 
use more than a small percentage of the 
long-winded feature stories written by “lit- 
erary” press agents at the studios, who have 
no regard for daily newspaper space limita- 
tions. Hence, practically all stories that 
run more than a hundred words have to be 
rewritten. 

Under present conditions, a goodly pro- 
portion of the alleged publicity agents at 
the movie studios get their jobs through 
“pull.” Dramatic editors are constantly 
complaining about the photographs submit- 
ted for layouts. Why do exhibitors submit 
group pictures? That is all right for lobby 
display, to convey an idea of the cost of the 
film and the number of actors required to 
play in it; but what the newspapers demand 
are photos of one or two persons, not mob 
scenes. The reason for that is very simple. 
The more people you get into a picture the 
more you scatter interest. Concentrate it 
on one or two persons and the photograph 
proves more effective. 

Another waste is the method of handling 
publicity out of the Los Angeles studios. A 
trifling part of the stuff is given to the Los 
Angeles papers direct; the remainder goes 
to the home offices in New York. There it 
is edited and sent to newspapers and ex- 
hibitors. Los Angeles press agents work 
under direction of those in New York. The 
New Yorkers, with few exceptions, are 
genuine press agents. But why not have 


good ones at Los Angeles, also? 
(Continued on page 44) 
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VER since Nora shook the china-dishes 
and toy furnitures in her Doll’s House 
as she slammed the door—one of the most 
momentous exits in literature—woman’s 
place has been doubtful, disturbed and ar- 
gued about. That is, the men argued and 
the women kept on slamming the door, and 
proceeding to fields of action which here- 
tofore had been restricted to the common 
or male denominator. And one of the fiel:ds 
which they, the ladies, have invaded with 
significant success is that most modern of 
countries—Shadowland. 

Nor am I referring to the numeroits 
blonde and brunette stars who have con- 
querred in this fair land, where the Kaiser 
totally failed to make even a decent impres- 
sion. I am referring to the part which the 
feminine gender has made for itself—her- 
self—in the actual creative background of 
the industrial art of motion pictures. It is 
not generally known that women are play- 
ing an increasingly important role behind 
the screen roles and ‘contributing to the 
literature and technique of the movies. 

In a bulletin issued by the Goldwyn Pic- 
tures Corporation are the names of Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Gertrude Atherton, Alice 
Duer Miller, Katherine Newlin Burt, and 
Rita Weiman, all of them contributing 
original stories to the screen. Mrs. Ather- 
ton and Mrs. Rinehart are members of the 
Eminent Authors’ organization. Mrs. Burt's 
“The Branding Iron,” was successfully 
picturized, and now she is engaged on her 
first direct screen theme. Rita Weiman is 
well known through her play “The Ac- 
quittal” and her short stories, and has also 
contributed to the movies. 

Alice Duer Miller’s connection with the 
films—like Mrs. Burt, she is now engaged 
on her original screen theme—is particu- 
larly apposite to the references to the fam- 
ous thing, “women’s rights,” for Mrs. Mil- 
ler was one of those who was active in the 
fight to enfranchise the weak but intelligent 
sex of America. Her series of newspaper 
articles, “Are Women People,” attracted 
nation-wide fame and resulted in some peo- 
ple admitting that women were people. 
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WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE FILMS 


A Record of Woman’s Success 
By Edwin Justus Mayer. 
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The important place which women are 
establishing for themselves as authors for 
the silent drama is correlated to still another 
group of women who are establishing them- 
selves in other departments of the creative 
end of the movies. Thus much of the edi- 
torial work in connection with the new 
medium is done by women. A great ma- 
jority of the “readers”—those who select 
possible movie themes from the great mass 
of novels, plays, magazines, and original 
ideas submitted—are women. In some cases, 
women head the reading department. In 
some cases, women stars have succeeded as 
producers or directors of their own pictures. 

Women are also figuring gracefully in 
the making of continuities, of which, like 
the making of books, there is no end. “Con- 
tinuity” is the technical word for scenario, 
that is, the story related in consequent 
scenes. There is a distinct misconception 
in the public mind, incidentally, in the re- 
lation of the author and continuity writer. 
The latter makes scenario writing his—-and 
her—profession. He—and she—is distinct 
from others in the general layout of movie 
production. Companies in the market for 
original scripts require no more than a 
lucid synopsis of a story—there is no neces- 
sity for the amateur author to try his hand 
at scenario writing. But all this is another 
story. 

Still another department in which women 
have succeeded is that of publicity. Public- 
ity in the motion-picture business is an 
important and highly specialized element, 
and women have definitely impressed them- 
selves on producers as excellent press 
agents. Much of the movie criticism in 
newspapers is handled by women, also. 

From all of which may be gathered 
that woman’s place in the films is anything 
but a relegated one. From the standpoint 
of success, it might even be said that wo- 
man’s place is in the films—on screen or 
behind screen. There seems to be plenty 
of opportunity for the aspiring Noras of 
the world. 
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The party attended the laving of the corner-stone of the new nine-story bookstore of the J. K. Gill Company in 


Portland. Seated: 
Frederick O’Brien. 


LITERARY JUNKET TO 


I September a group of nationally 
known writers followed Horace Gree- 
ley’s advice and went west to see what 
they could see, their objective being the 


Pacific Northwest in general and the 
cowboy Round-Up at Pendleton, Oregon, 
in particular. The group 
was organized by George 
Palmer Putnam, the pub- 
lisher, and included: Wal- 
lace Irwin, author and 
poet, Charles Hanson 
Towne, author and poet, 
George S. Chappell (Dr. 
Walter E. Traprock), 
Ruth Hale, dramatic critic, 
Hubbard Hutchinson, 
novelist, Tohn Held, Jr., 
the illustrator, Walter 
Trumbull, of the New 
York Herald, and Fred- 
erick O'Brien, author of 
the South Sea books. 
Inevitably the travelers 


Wallace Irwin, Mrs, George Palmer Putnam, 


Charles Hanson Towne, George S, Chappell, 


THE NORTHWEST 


became known as the “rough writers,” 
and the slogan of the Round-Up, which 
normally is “Let ’Er Buck,” was re- 
vised to “Let ’Er Book.” After three 
days at Yellowstone National Park, visits 
were made to Portland, Oregon, and to 
Tacoma and Seattle, a 
trip to Rainier National 
Park, and three days at 
the Pendleton Round- 
Up. 
In a measure the junket 
was by way of being a 
birthday party for several 
books, as it coincided with 
the publication of Dr. 
Traprock’s new Kawa 
book, “My Northern Ex- 
posure”; Charles Hanson 
Towne’s. novel, “The 
Chain,” and George S. 
Chappell’s modern Rollo 


Wallace Irwin and George Chappel burlesque “Rollo in So- 
(Dr. Taprock) at the summit of Mt. ' 
Washburn, Yellowstone Park. 


ciety.” 
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Verbosity is one of the great faults of the 
beginning writer. He uses five words 
where one would do the work better. He 
finds certain virtue in embellishing an idea 
in as much drapery as possible. He piles 
up adjectives, adverbs, phrases, clauses, 
until the reader gets lost in a maze of lan- 
guage and gives up the search for an idea. 

Wordiness is often the result of muddled 


thinking. A clean-cut idea naturally clothes 
itself in crisp language.  IIl- 
Words, defined thought gropes through 


Words, many words hoping to find 
Words itself through utterance. The 
first essential is to determine 
in one’s own mind—in the words of a non- 
sensical rhyme—‘What is it that I mean?” 
One of the hardest tasks of a writer is to 
eliminate. Those words are so precious, 
once they are on paper. To destroy them 
seems sacrilege. We’ve reached out and 
captured some language; we’ve clothed a 
more or less important idea with it; then 
to cast it all away is wanton destruction. 
But even after the idea has been clarified 
and expressed as directly as possible, there 


Asquith’s 


is still the process of weeding out the unde- 
sirable, the unnecessary, the unfitting word. 
We find adverbs bolstering up weak verbs, 
adjectives which leave no concrete or vivid 
impression, a phrase or clause where a word 
would suffice. Entire sentences, even para- 
graphs, often may be omitted for the “gen- 
eral good.” 

A clever reviewer recently said of Mrs. 
My Impressions of America: “It 
seems the attempt of a tired woman to put 
down enough words to fill a book.” Which 
did not persuade a book surfeited public to 
purchase the volume. In spite of the un- 
conscious — or conscious— influence of 
“space rates” let us try to remember that the 
proper use of words is to convey ideas, not 
to fill pages. 

* * * * * 

In some forgotten child’s magazine, aeons 
ago, we read a story called ‘““The Backward 
Look.” This story must have been very 
popular with mothers, for its object was 
to decrease her household duties. The 

story told how a little girl 
The when leaving her bedroom in 
Backward the morning always turned at 
Look the door and gave a backward 

look, imagining she was a 
stranger about to enter. The moral was 
boldly stated—for authors biandly pointed 
the tales in those days. Such a look from a 
mythical stranger would sometimes reveal 
a sad state of affairs, and one would be 
constrained to turn around and tidy up a bit 
before departure for the day. 

Even now, older grown, I often stop for 
that backward look, and, strangely, often 
have occasion to delay a moment before 
leaving. And I find myself applying the 
principle further. When I write a letter 
I read it over as if I were the receiver; 
when I plan a speech I imagine I am one 
of the audience. And when I write a story 
what could be a severer test than to imagine 
I am the reader? Mr. Hoffman, whose 
book on the short story is reviewed in this 
issue, again and again touches on this point. 
Forget you are the author; put yourself in 
the place of the reader; if this is tempera- 
mentally impossible, try it on a disinterested 
friend—if you can find one. Points that 
are clear to the omniscient author are found 
to be obscure to the reader; characters 
that seem real to their creators are found 
to be dummies to the mildly indifferent out- 
sider. The “backward look” may be valu- 
able to authors as well as to untidy children. 
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CHATTING WITH THE EDITOR 
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NCE more in our Market reports, we 

have an appeal from an editor that 
contributors kindly read his magazine be- 
fore wasting a stamp and his time in sub- 
mitting material that is totally unsuited to 
his policy and the general trend of his 
magazine. 

To send material to a magazine of which 
the writer knows nothing but the name, 
seems to us a good deal like selecting a pair 
of shoes without regard to the size or sex 
of the wearer, or the occasion for which 
they are to be used. A salesman of Ford 
accessories does not spend time trying to 
sell his goods to the owner of a Pierce- 
Arrow. The Writer’s Market gives in as 
much detail and conciseness as possible, the 
needs of various editors as stated by them. 
But we find two magazines totally different 
in style, patronage, and policy, both asking, 
for example, for “short fiction.” That is 
merely a “lead” for the author. There is a 
vast difference between short fiction and 
short fiction, and a vast difference between 
the personalities of magazines. The best 
way to deterniine the particular slant of 
a publication is by a study of the maga- 
zine itself. 

And if a casual perusal of one issue does 
not convey to you the qualities, sometimes 
intangible but usually evident enough, that 


differentiate it from other magazines, and © 


give you an idea of just what it needs, study 
another number and then another. Then 
study your own material and see whether 
it fits in general conception and treatment, 
or, in preparing your next material make 
it fit. 

Only after such care are you justified in 
submitting your efforts. You will thereby 
save yourself and the editor much time 
and heighten your chance of selling your 
work. 

* * * * x 

The usual number of requests for par- 
ticular material to be included in the No- 
vember issue came in just as that number 
was going to press. It should be remem- 
bered that, generally speaking, material for 
each number of the magazine is in the hands 
of the printer a month before the date of 
issue. For example, an announcement of a 
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prize contest to close on February 1 should 
be in our hands by December 1, the time 
when the material for the January issue 
is assemb!ed. 

* * * * * 


Margaret Widdemer is a particularly in- 
teresting figure in American letters today. 
One of the youngest of American poets 
who have “arrived,” she shared the Pulitzer 
prize for poetry with Carl Sandburg, in 
1919. In the January issue of the DicEest 
will be presented an article on Miss Wid- 
demer and her work, based on a personal 
interview, and including Miss Widdemer’s 
expressed ideas on her own work and lit- 
erary production in general. 

* * * * * 


Included in each number hereafter will 
be a short article or two passing on the ex- 
periences of writers—lessons that have been 
learned in THE DAY’S WORK; ways and 
means that have been tested and found 
valuable; ideas that may prove of interest 
to a fellow writer. These short articles are 
written in a semi-intimate, personal style 
and are actual experience of those who 
contribute them. “Capitalizing the Day’s 
Work” and “The Importance of Carbon 
Copies” in this issue present two very differ- 
ent angles of the writer’s work—one dealing 
with creative ideas and the other with 
mechanical devices. The articles will be 
selected with an eye to their interest to 
other writers and adaptability to “the day’s 
work.” 

* a * * * 

A naive author of our acquaintance, when 
page proofs of her book were sent for her 
O. K., “thought that as the book was prac- 
tically done, the proofs were sent on to get 
them out of the way.” So she clipped them 
for various purposes, and when she discov- 
ered that they should have been returned to 
her publisher intact, she wrote in shocked 
dismay : “I do not know what to do. I have 
destroyed pages 1-22, 34-57, 97-105 and 
page 217. I have proofread carefully what 





is left, and am sending it in this mail. That 
and a few briny tears are all I have to offer 
in reparation.” 

Tableau in the editorial office. 








Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
to writers. 


ROM L. L. S., in Chicago, comes a 
- bright message to give warmth and 
glow to the first chill days of winter 

“In the past year or more, and including up to 
today, I have sent out about twenty manuscripts. 
Twelve have been published, two accepted, but 
not yet published, and six are out on the way— 
some due to be returned, I reckon. My first 
rejection slip was received today, but it hasn’t 
discouraged me a bit. It was printed on a white 
paper and on the back was a typewritten com- 
ment of the story and the reason for rejection. 
The slip was signed by the editor. I can tell this 
world that editors are impartial to new writers— 
they are really human persons, kind and frank. 
[ felt that this one did me a kindness by writing 
the comment, as it helped me in the reconstruc- 
tion of the story. The manuscript is now on its 
way to another magazine. 

“A year ago I used to send my manuscript in 
written form to a certain magazine. It was a 
juvenile one and they were accepted, but now I 
have learned a little more—my stories look-better 
and I feel better when I send them away care- 
fully typed and prepared.” 

The writer of this letter would like to or- 
ganize a club of writers. She says she 
knows personally only three or four writers, 
and wishes to get in touch with others who 
are working along the same lines as she is. 
M. L. H., of Trenton, N. J., would also like 
to see the new writers organize and help 
one another, as she says “the business side 
of story writing is of great importance to 
many, and no one person can obtain suc- 
cess alone.” If other writers in these cities 
care to send in their names, we shall under- 
take to see that they are put in touch with 
one another, and local organizations, at 
least, may be started. 

oe * * * * 


that all of our 


We’re sorry, personally, 
agree with the 


subscribers do not fully 
general opinion of L. L. S. on the much- 
discussed subject of editors. A desire to 
live up to the Forum’s policy of free speech, 
however, impels us to mention adverse 
comment from C. A. R., of Roselle Park, 
N. J., in which he brings up the subject of 
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“stolen material”— ideas that are appro- 
priated by editors without compensation to 
the authors thereof. This question is some- 
times a sore one with the author and it is 
one that cannot be always answered to his 
satisfaction. There are, no doubt, some 
cases of stolen property, but we believe that 
the editors are few and far between who 
deliberately steal material and use it, even in 
an altered form, without giving credit or 
payment to the originator. The Patent 
Office tells us that two similar inventions 
often come into that office at practically the 
same time; two men have been working 
along the same line with totally no connec- 
tion with each other. So it is in editorial 
offices; an article may be received perhaps 
about the same time that another article 
on the same subject is going to press. We 
knew an editor who received an article 
which was a description of a famous park 
in a large city. The material was not ac- 
ceptable, but it chanced that later on, in a 
more general article, certain details of this 
same park were mentioned. Whereupon 
the irate author accused the editor of steal- 
ing his stuff.. This is an extreme case, for 
of course the “stolen” subject had been 
written up hundreds of times in one way 
or another. Many editors are scrupulous 
in giving credit for a new idea whether 
used in exactly the original form or not. 
* * * * * 


In West Virginia, as well as Chicago, 
the mail man has been kind lately. It is 
good to hear of success after years of effort. 
We publish part of a letter which came to 
us second hand, but “we’re all friends here, 
| trust,” and we hope the writer will not 
object to getting into print in this magazine: 
Dear P. : 

The goose still hangs high, or I should say 
higher, for lady luck seems to be perched upon 
my door. Man, I am seiling over two-thirds of 
everything I write. I received four checks last 


week and also one yesterday and one today. At 
the same time I got your card this morning, I 
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snared a check. The best part of the whole thing 
is that I am selling my poetry. The editors seem 
to like it but it seems to me that it is time, for 
no one but you knows just how long I have 
sweated (not perspired) in vain. 
_ Another thing which looks good to me is the 
fact that I no longer sell to any particular type 
of publication. I sell to the yellow journals and 
the church papers, to the newspapers and the 
trade publications, to papers I have read and 
papers I have never seen. The little check which 
I received this morning was for a little poem 
which a trade paper in Jefferson City, Mo., bought. 
One thing I have learned is that the “W RITER’S 
DIGEST” is a necessity. 

My brain is as clear as an October sky these 
days and at last I am really accomplishing some- 
thing. You know that a lot of my work used to 
consist of floundering around and getting no- 
where in particular. Why, I did not even know 
how to submit a manuscript intelligently; and 
listen, I learned the tricks of the trade from real 
experience. 

* * * * * 

We are interested to see announcement 
of the screening of several famous novels 
which are already classics. Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair,” and Hardy’s “Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles” are to be among the most 
elaborate. Marshall Neilan will produce 
“Tess” in conjunction with the Goldwyn 
Picture Corporation with Dorothy Farnum 
as writer of the continuity. Members of the 
company have sailed for Europe to take 
some of the scenes in the natural locality of 
the story in which work they will have the 
co-operation of Mr. Hardy. This great 
novel was published more than a quarter 
of a century ago, and is one of the literary 
landmarks of English fiction during the last 
half of the Nineteenth Century. Mr. 
Neilan is anxious to film this classic on a 
scale commensurate with its place in Eng- 
lish literature. 

“Ben Hur” is another famous novel on 
the books for early production. It is 
planned to make this picture a gorgeous 
spectacle. “The Covered Wagon,” a recent 
novel by Emerson Hough, is also being 
taken. 

One of the most interesting of film ex- 
periments is now being made by Walter 
Emerson, who is attempting to write a con- 
tinuity from famous essays by adapting the 
masterpieces of his progenitor, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. He declares that these 
essays suggest dramas replete with action, 
suspense and plot. The experiment will be 
watched with interest. 

* * * * * 

Mr. David Ferris Kirby, of Port Chester, 

N. Y., sends the following market news 
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which has come to him through the sub- 
mission of manuscript during the past few 
months: 

“I keep two records of every manuscript I 
send out. First, the ‘story record,’ which is 
a card headed by the name of the manuscript, 
and followed by the names of the magazines 
to which it is submitted, and the dates. Second, 
the ‘magazine record,’ headed by the name of 
the magazine and followed by the address, and 
after that, the names of the different stories sent 
in, and the date of departure, and that of return 
(alas, all too often I have to include this date), 
and any other information that-may be derived 
from the circumstances. Sometimes the latter 
record contains information of value to other 
writers. Therefore I am passing it along for 
what it is worth. It follows: 

“Action Stories, 366 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
has moved to 41 Union Square, New York. 

“I sent some jokes to American Cookery, 221 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, and they were re- 
turned from the Boston Cookery School Maga- 
zine Co. 

“The American Economist, 339 Broadway, New 
York City, has moved to 137 Centre St., New 
York. 

“American Hebrew, formerly of 31 East 37th 
St., New York, is now at 19 West 44th St., New 
York. 

“Associated Newspapers, 170 Broadway, New 
York, is now at 114 Liberty St., New York City. 

“Bell Syndicate, World Building, New York, 
publishes Wheeler's Magazine—a monthly. 

“Butler, Thomas & Co., 827 Filbert St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., a greeting card house, reports, July, 
1922, that they have all the verses that they need 
for next year. 

“California Homestead, 128 G St., San Diego, 
Cal., has evidently ceased publication, as mail 
addressed to them was returned to me unopened. 

“Home Friend, Kansas City, Mo., reports that 
they are oversupplied with both short fiction 
and jokes. 

“New Fiction Publishing Co., publishers of Live 
Stories and of Snappy Stories, has moved from 
37 West 39th St., to 9 East 40th St., New York 
City. 

“Feature material sent to Metropolitan News- 
paper Service, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, was 
returned with a rejection slip from The Metro- 
politan Magazine. Later I found out that the 
address of the syndicate is 150 Nassau St., New 
York City. 

“Mother’s Magazine, 180 N. Wabash 
Chicago, has absorbed “Home Life.” 

“The editor of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Washington, D. C., returned a manuscript 
to me by registered mail, with a personal letter. 
It is refreshing to meet with treatment like this. 
It’s next best to getting a check. 

“Photoplay World, Philadelphia, Pa., seems to 
be a bit slow in reporting on stuff. In July, 1921, 
I sent them a batch of jokes. As I did not hear 
from them, I wrote them in October, and again 
in March, asking for a report. In April, 1922, I 


Ave., 


sent them a registered letter, telling them that I 
wanted to withdraw the manuscript, and would 
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submit it elsewhere. Two weeks later the jokes 
came marching home, but without word as to 
why they had been away so long. Then, the other 
day I sent some verses to this same magazine, 
Photoplay World, and received them back by 
return mail. 

“The Parents Magazine, 45 West 16th St., New 
York, has suspended publication. 

“T sent some verses to Child’s Hour, 120 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston, Mass., and later they were re- 
turned from W. A. Wilde Co., publisher, of the 
same address, with a note saying that they had no 
magazine in which to publish my verses. 

“‘S—4—N,’ 12 Bedford Terrace, Northampton, 
Mass., has evidently ceased publication, as some 
verses I submitted came back with the word 
‘none’ penciled on both my request for a sample 
copy and my request for payment at usual rates. 

“New Success, 1133 Broadway, New York, has 
dropped the “New” from its name. 

“Telling Tales, formerly of 799 Broadway, New 
York, is now at 80 East llth St., New York City. 

“I sent some paragraphs to the Boston Globe, 
and they were returned without comment. The 
second bunch I sent were returned with a note 
saying that the Globe does not buy such material 
from individuals, as all they print is supplied 
either by their staff or by syndicates. 

“The Traveler, 730 North Franklin St., Chicago, 
is out of business.” 

* * * * * 


Hugh Walpole, the English novelist who 
is now beginning a nine months’ lecture 
tour in this country, makes an interesting 
statement about his own ability in “The 
Crystal Box,” which began in the October 
Bookman: 

“TI discovered, I think at a very early age, 
that I had neither an accurate nor deeply 
penetrating mind. My brain was soppy, 
soft at the edges, wrapped in folds of cot- 
ton wool. My memory was shocking and 
is so, with certain quite useless exceptions, 
to this day. I discovered also another thing 
about my thoughts—that they were never 
either new or original. Certain perceptions 
I had, a feeling for atmosphere and an eager 
passion for whatever seemed to me beauti- 
ful in any shape or form, but when I had 
seen my beautiful thing I could not trans- 
late it into something “rich and strange” 
and I cannot today. My envy of certain 
poets of my time—Walter de la Mare, for 
example — and of certain prose writers — 
Hudson, for instance, and in a very differ- 
ent genre, Katherine Mansfield—for their 
wonderful, sharp, poignant perception of 
the beauty and strangeness of everyday 
things, is sharp almost to bitterness. And 
yet ‘envy’ is not the word nor ‘bitterness’ 
either. Their gifts give the world great 
happiness, and if one has not got them, 











one can still do the best with what one has. 
But there is nothing I think more pathetic 
in the arts than the thousands and thousands 
who have so much aspiration in their hearts, 
so much ‘smudginess’ in their fingers.” 

* * * * * 

The story of the publishing of “Hiawatha” 
is told in “Glimpses of Authors,” by Caro- 
line Ticknor. When it came out one Boston 
newspaper said: “We cannot but express 
our regret that our own pet national poet 
should not have selected as the theme of his 
muse something higher and better than the 
silly legends of the savage aborigines. His 
poem does not awaken one sympathetic 
throb; it does not teach a single truth; etc.” 
Criticism concerning the source of “Hia- 
watha” and accusations of imitations were 
made by newspapers from coast to coast. 
Longfellow’s publisher was much annoyed. 
One day, bursting into the poet’s study, he 
exclaimed: ‘‘These atrocious libels must be 
stopped.” But Longfellow said quietly: 
“By the way, Fields, how is ‘Hiawatha’ 
selling?” “Wonderfully,” replied the ex- 
cited publisher, “none of your books has 
ever had such a sale,” “Then,” said the 
poet calmly, “I think we had better let these 
people go on advertising it.” 

Pa * * * * 

Mr. J. A. Hunter, of Philadelphia, sends 
some verse that will awaken a responsive 
chord in many hearts, and perhaps encour- 
age others to “keep plugging on.” 

3LACK NIGHT 
Money’s slack 
Things look black. 
Manuscript 
Just came back. 
Printed slip 
Came with it, 
Said I failed 
To score a hit. 
Feeling blue, 
Guess I’m through. 


But he still kept plugging and then— 


SUNRISE 
O boy! 
What joy! 
When the mai! man came. 
Thin letter, 
Feeling better, 
Going to make a name. 
Fat check! 
By heck! 
That’s the writing game. 
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A adjective is a word which limits or 
- qualifies a noun (sometimes called a 
substantive). A limiting adjective is one 
which indicates number or quantity, such as 
few, first, many, these, some. 
Examples: Give me a few apples 
I shall be the first man 
Many girls are already there 
A qualifying adjective is one which indi- 
cates quality or condition, such as rich, fast, 
red, long. 
Examples: He is a rich man 
That is a fast train 
It’s a little red schoolhouse 
An adverb is a word used to modify a 
verb, an adjective, or another adverb. The 
commonest adverbs are those of place, such 
as here, there, somewhere: 


Examples: Come here 
I'll go there tomorrow 


those of time, such as then, always: 

Examples: I cannot go then (at that time) 

You always (at all times) do that 
those of manner, such as frightfully, fool- 
ishly, completely: 

Examples: He was frightfully wounded 
They foolishly went ahead 

those of degree, such as much, very, totally: 

Examples: She is very tired 

John was totally disabled 
those of consequence, such as so, therefore, 
hence. 

Examples: Therefore, 1 am on my way 
Hence, you see, why I act in this 
fashion 

Often a noun is used to limit adverbially, 
an adjective, an adverb, or a verb. In this 
sentence, “It is worth five cents,” “five 
cents” limits the adjective worth. In “He 
waiked two miles farther,” “two miles” 
limits the adverb farther. In “He walked 
two miles,” “two miles” limits the verb 
walked, and is therefore used adverbially. 

The fact that an adjective modifies a sub- 

stantive and cannot modify another ad- 
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SOME COMMON MISTAKES IN GRAMMAR 


A series of articles intended to help the writer in eliminating some of the 
common errors in grammatical construction. 


Il. THE ADJECTIVE AND THE ADVERB 
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jective gives rise often to much trouble. 
Real, some, that, this, are often misused. 
Real is ungrammatical when used for very. 
Wrong: It is real pretty. (An adjective here 
modifies an adjective.) 
Right: It is very pretty. (Adverb modifies 
adjective.) 
Right: He is areal man. (Adjective modifies 
a noun here.) 
Some is a provincialism when used for 
an adverb. 
Wrong: I worked some last fall on that 
project 
Right: I did some work last fall on that 
project 
Remember: that should not be used as an 
adverb. Avoid the foiowing mistakes that 
creep into everyday speech. 
Wrong: I went only that far 
Right: He went only so far 
Wrong: If it is that bad, we cannot go on 
Right: If it is so bad, we cannot go on 
Wrong: He didn’t want that much, did he? 
Right: He didn’t want so much, did he? (or 
“as much as that?”) 
Never use this in place of an adverb. 
Wrong: Having come this far 
Right: Having come thus far 
Wrong: The water hasn’t ever before been 
this high 
Right: The water hasn’t ever before been so 
high as this 
How many people have you heard say: 
“He did it good” when they should have 
said, “He did it well’; or “The call for aid 
was answered quick” instead of “The call 
for aid was answered quickly.” If you 
will at all times remember the inherent 
qualities of the adverb and the adjective 
you yourself will not make these mistakes. 
The adverb always tells WHERE, WHEN, 
HOW, MANNER, DEGREE; the ad- 
jective always limits or qualifies a noun. 
(Exceptions are not worthy of our notice 
in so short an article.) In the above 


sentence the adverb well instead of the ad- 
jective good is the correct form because 
the word modifies the verb did and tells how 
The adverb quickly (formed 


he did it. 
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The Plot of 
The Short Story 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Readers of The 
Writer’s Digest 
need no introduc- 
tion to Henry AIl- 
bert Phillips or the 
quality of his 
work. The series 
of articles on Pho- 

HH todrama which has 

| appeared in this 

| magazine from 

{ month to month is 

one of the finest of 

. its kind, and is a 

fair sample of the knowledge and under- 
standing that he brings to all his work. 


The Plot of The Short Story is different 
from any book on the Short Story yet pub- 
lished. It is a volume that every writer 
should possess, for it throws new light on 
the subject well worth the thought and 
study of every one interested in this phase 
of writing. 
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No better idea of the scope of this vook 
can be obtained than the following chapter 
titles picked at random from the title page: 
“Misleading Forms of Narrative,” “The 
Modern Short Story,” “Laws Governing the 
Plot,” “Plot Development,” “Practical Plot 
Sources,” “A Store-house Full of Plots,” 
and many others. 


This book is handsomely bound in 
cloth and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen :—Eenclosed find $1.50 (check, money 
order or currency). Picase send me, postpaid by 
return mail, a copy of THE PLOT OF THE 
SHORT STORY, by Henry Albert Phillips, 











from the adjective quick by the addition of 
ly) rather than the adjective quick is the 
correct form because the word modifies the 
verb answered, and tells the manner in 
which the call for aid was answered. 

Perhaps the greatest number of mistakes 
in our everyday speech result from the fact 
that most of us do not know or else do not 
heed the following important rule observed 
in the use of adverbs and adjectives. I 
state it in full here believing it to be of 
value for reference: 

Use an adjective and not an adverb after 
such a verb as appear, be, become, feel, look, 
seem, smell, and sound, when such a verb 
is used to designate a condition of the sub- 
ect. 

The following examples make clear the 
rule: 

Wrong: I feel badly 

Right: I feel bad 
Bad, the adjective, is here used instead of 
badly, the adverb, because it refers to the 
personal physical condition of the subject 
and not to any failing in the sense of touch. 

Wrong: The apple tastes sourly 

Right: The apple tastes sour 
If we say that the apple tastes “sourly” we 
mean that the apple has itself the power to 
taste. This is of course not the meaning 
intended. Sour should be used because it 
denotes a quality of the apple: it is sour 
and when we taste it we find this out. 


Mother looks sadly 
Mother looks sad 


Wrong: 
Right: 
This is almost self-explanatory. If “mother 
looks sadly” we infer that she appears to 
look sadly from her eyes, that is—her man- 
ner of looking is sad. The meaning is, how- 
ever, that mother presents an appearance 
that makes us believe she is sad about some- 

thing; in short, she appears sad. 

Memorize the above rule. The time spent 
in such a task will be repaid many times 
over by the new measure of exactness ob- 
tained in your writing and speech. 


Next month: General Rules of Syniax. 











WRITERS! AUTHORS! Let us type and 
prepare your MANUSCRIPTS for publication in the 
correct way for immediate acceptance. There is a 
RIGHT way and a WRONG way. Why take a 


chance? Quick Service. Write for particulars, 
AUTHORS’ AID BUREAU 
P. O. Box 784 
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Elizabeth Thacher 


A Housewife— 
who found that she could do it 


NDER the new Palmer 

Photoplay Production Plan 
we pay a minimum of $1000 cash 
for scenarios which are accept- 
able for our own productions. 

In addition, we pay royalties 
on the profits of the picture. This 
permits Palmer trained writers 
to share in the success of the 
screen stories of their own crea~ 
tion. 

At the same time, we continue 
to be the largest single agency 
for the sale of scenarios to the 
great producing organizations of 
the country. They gladly pay 
$2000 and rarely offer less than 
$500 for acceptable screen stories. 


Yet the demands are far from 
adequately filled. These for- 
tunes are actually going begging 
because many men and women, 
endowed with story-telling abil- 
ity, have not discovered it. So 
we are searching the land for 
this hidden talent which we 
train for success in this rich field 
of endeavor. 


We Will Test YOU 
without cost or obligation 





HIS search is being tremen- 

dously successful because of 
a novel Test Questionnaire, de- 
veloped in collaboration with H. 
H. Van Loan, the well-known 
scenarist, and Malcolm McLean, 
formerly of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

You may test yourself under 
this plan without cost or obliga- 
tion. Send the coupon. Your 
answers to the questions will 
indicate whether or not you 
possess the creative imagination 
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We Pay $1000 
and Royalties 


to men and women anywhere, of any age, who can learn to 
write photoplays. A novel, free test, made at home, will tell 


you if YOU can learn as Mrs. Thacher did. 


which opens this rich field to 
you. 

We hold your answers confi- 
dential, of course. If they indi- 
cate that you are endowed with 
this ability, you will receive ad- 
ditional information relative to 
the Palmer Course and Service, 
which will fit you for this work. 
If you are not so endowed, we 
will tell you frankly and cour- 
teously. 


The Experience of 
Elizabeth Thacher 


OT long ago, Elizabeth 

Thacher, a busy Montana 
housewife, little dreamed that 
she was different from thousands 
of other housewives. 

Yet she took Palmer training 
and soon wrote a successful pho- 
toplay and Thomas H. Ince was 
glad to buy it at a handsome fig- 
ure—the first she ever tried to 
write. 

Never before had she even 
written for publication. And, in 
fact, had no desire to write until 
one day she saw an advertise- 
ment like this one which told of 
the opportunities for new and 
unknown writers of 


Know About Yourself 
ANY men and women, like 
Elizabeth Thacher, have 
the ability to win success in this 
field. We are preparing quali- 
fied men and women, not alone 
for scenario writing, but als» 
for positions of all kinds in the 
producing companies. 

And many others, with no de- 
sire to become professional 
screen writers, are developing 
under our training, their power 
of Creative Imagination, for 
they realize how much more suc- 
cess, in any field of endeavor, 
comes to those who possess this 
power, properly developed. 

You may know whether or nct 
you are endowed with Creative 
Imagination, if you will but ask 
for the Creative Test Question- 
naire. There’s no cost—no obli- 
gation. It may discover to you 
this gift that you will want to 
develop. 

Perhaps your life holds stories 
which the world is seeking and 
for which the world will pay 
you well. 

Mail the coupon. Test your- 
self. Know if you are wasting 
these hidden talents, 


ability and training 
to earn rich rewards. 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 


When shortly after | Department of Education, Sec. 1512 
rollm 2 Palmer Building, 
er en ent, s 
Hollywood, Calif. 
sold her first story to Baty 
Th H. I Please send me the Palmer Questicnnaire, 
omas . nce, which I am to fill out and return to you for 
she wrote: “I feel a en and subsequent advice to me with- 
put charge 
that such success as I j _ wie 
have had is directly | rn ES ee 
due to the Palmer : 
Course and your con- | STREET............. 
structive help. i Ieee ech tcc teed Sennen 
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Where a few of the newer books will be found each month. 








THE THREE FIRES, by Amelia Jose- 
phine Burr (Macmillan). 

The scene of this story is laid in Ceylon 
and has all the charm that imagination 
ever gives to that luxuriant country. In- 
trigue, passion, romance —all breathe the 
atmosphere of the East. Three threads 
of interest run through the story: The 
private affairs of Hamilton Dorai, who is 
sort of fairy godfather to the central figure 
of the story; a crippled money lender mar- 
ried to a beautiful young girl who loves 
him not; “the Opal,” a light woman who 
finds her soul through sacrifice. The inter- 
weaving of incident is somewhat intricate, 
and the shifting of interest from the main 
thread of the story to the subordinate char- 
acter of the Opal and those whom her life 
touches, is perhaps a weakness. In detail, 
however, the workmanship is deft, the in- 
cidents and characters convincing, and the 
story holds one captivated from beginning 
to end. 

The author gathered her material first 
hand on a recent trip to the Orient. The 
central incident of the book—the robbery 
and trial of the villagers—was an actual 
occurence and Miss Burr was present at the 
court scene, so curious to the eyes of an 
Occidental, which she describes in a vivid 
manner. 





FUNDAMENTALS OF FICTION 
WRITING, by Arthur Sullivant Hoff- 
man (Bobbs Merrill Company). 

Mr. Hoffman has served on the editorial 
staff of some of the leading magazines of 
the country — Smart Set, Delineator, Ro- 
mance, Adventure, and others. He dis- 
cusses the short story from an editorial 
rather than an academic standpoint. He 
emphasizes throughout the book the part 
the reader should p'ay in the process of cre- 
ating fiction. He analyzes what the reader 
wants; why a story is read; the competi- 
tion one story meets from all the thousands 
of others demanding attention. The most 
important object of a story, he declares, 


is to create an illusion. Whatever heightens 
the illusion adds to the story; whatever 
decreases it, detracts. There is a chapter 
on creating this illusion; one on distrac- 
tions which tend to destroy it; a discussion 
on what constitutes “convincingness”—that 
favorite word of editors. The succeeding 
chapters on character, action, structure, 
are all built about the central idea of how 
they contribute to the illusion. 

The author is very candid in his remarks 
about present day methods of teaching short 
story technique. He says that although you 
must have technique, “it does not follow 
that you must assassinate your individu- 
alily.” He advises if you can heighten the 
illusion; if you can bring out character ; 
if you can make your story live by violating 
the rules of thumb—by all means violate 
them. 

The salient feature of the book is the 
emphasis placed on the “laboratory method.” 
The book is stimulating and practical and 
gives new ideas and fresh courage to the 
ambitious writer. 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY, by 
Frederick C. Davis (Robert M. McBride 
& Company). 

This is a readable, practical book, dis- 
cussing the business side of photography. 
Aside from the chapter on “Tools of the 
Trade,” wherein cameras and lenses are 
touched upon, the process of taking and 
making the photograph is not discussed, 
although the form, shape and finish most 
desired by editors is treated at some length. 
“What to Photograph” and “What Not to 
Photograph” emphasizes the value of a 
“nose for news” in such a business. Prac- 
tical directions are given for preparation 
of the photograph for submission to ed- 
itors, and for mailing or shipping. A re- 
view of markets and of magazines which 
will keep photographers up to date on 
markets, suggestions on prices one may ex- 
pect, and information on the copyrighting 
of photographs, should be most valuable 
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The New 1001 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts 


(1922 EDITION) NOW READY 
PRICE, $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve and 
Agnes M. Reeve. 


The great desk book for every writer. 
Recognized as the standard guide to the 
market for all classes of literary ma- 
terial. No writer can afford to do with- 
out it. A single new market opened will 
more than repay its cost. It brings 
pertinent, exact information about mar- 
kets for short stories, articles, essays, 
photoplays, post-card sentiments and 
mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, pho- 
tographs, ideas, songs, humor. “1001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts” is the great 
How to Sell, What to Sell and Where 
to Sell guide for all writers. 


More than 100 publications are named, 
that used poetry. More than 200 mar- 
kets for short fiction are named, and 
their requirements specifically shown. 
Special articles upon Verse writing, and 
Trade Press work. A very full list of 
Trade Journals and their needs. De- 
partments explaining Juvenile, Religious 
and Agricultural markets. Book Pub- 
lishers. House organs. Photoplay Pro- 
ducers. 
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Modern Photoplay Writing 


---Its Craftsmanship 
By Howard T. Dimick 


THE BEST BOOK of Instruction on 
Photoplay Writing Yet Published. 


A book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already selling 
his scenarios; for the first, it teaches the 
primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; for the latter, 
there are new lessons in technique, in 
the use of material, problems of the play, 
and in the business management and 
selling of his work. 

The price is less than the criticism or 
revision of an ordinary scenario would 
cost, and is helpful not only for a single 
piece of work, but for every undertaking 
that one may make in this line of 
production. 

The author has written and sold sce- 
narios to many of the prominent pro- 
ducers. Has written articles on scenario 
work, acted as critic for other writers, 
conducted a photoplay department in a 
dramatic paper and contributed to vari- 
ous photoplay magazines. 

Includes a graded series of exercises, 
beginning with analysis and proceeding 
to creative writing, of invaluable aid to 
the intelligent aspirant. 

Also, a complete sample scenario of 
7,500 words, and various synopses._ Re- 
fers to many photoplays and stories that 
may be studied as object lessons. 

392 pages, 27 chapters. Cloth. 
Price $3.00. 
The help given by this work could not 
be secured through any course of lessons 
at ten times the price of the book. 


Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 








THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 
For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 


and to make salable their work. 


more than half this period had it under his direct control. 


It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 


Mr. Reeve has now 


resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines which have had 
cumulative effect in giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and require- 


This experience can be applied to your own needs. 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


ments. 

SOOG. WOE OE NOIR ie ose c dase nicest $ .75 
pe | a 1.25 
S006 to 2000 WETS... cc cccs secs 2.00 
S060 to 4000 WOLEBsi< << cck sc ecicse 2.60 
40060 to S000 WOPGS. 25... ceccs0s00 3.20 


Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 


cents for each additional 1000. Special 
rates for book manuscripts of more 
than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 


for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *}JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels, 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical, Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


300 Butler Building 


USE THIS COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
money order or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 

mail, postpaid, 
MPM dda ans te seh aia bde elect cake cme aseisleeedane 
MG cb denis Fate shine Wide aed SS ASRe Rem eEGE CANTO w Ee 


SN cy se weed Darecwatieineebaees EE see ere 








Makes Poetry Writin'g Easy 
RHYMING DICTIONARY 


With this helpful, handy assistant on 
your desk, you'll never need to men- 
tally search for rhyming words. The 
whole English language is at your 
finger tips, arranged according to 
word terminations. 


The Rhyming Dictionary makes it 
easy to find an appropriate rhyming 
word for EVERY situation. 

Don’t be without it another day. 


Clothbound, over 700 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $2.50. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
UT Wt TNT I HIN TUNE TT 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of the RHYMING 
DICTIONARY, 


PE Aor ddnd-doe soe PN OaCeR De Enters me r@nerabelnds 















to those who are seriously going into com- 
mercial photography. The book is inter- 
esting not only to those who want to make 
their cameras pay, but to the out-and-out 
amateur. 


MORE AUTHORS AND I, by C. Lewis 
Hind (Dodd, Mead & Company). 


This is a collection of fifty short sketches 
of “authors to whom I reacted, for some 
reason or another, at the moment, even 
such far-away figures as George Eliot and 
Herbert Spencer.” These papers were.orig- 
inally published in the Christian Science 
Monitor and were for the most part written 
in America, although Mr. Hind is an Eng- 
lishman, formerly editor of the London 
Academy. They do not pretend to be close, 
exhaustive studies of an author’s entire life 
and work, but rather are intimate glimpses 
in which the “I” usually figures as well as 
the author under discussion. The writer 
sees Amy Lowell at a dinner table, dom- 
inating the conversation; he glimpses W. 
H. Hudson on the bleak hills of Cornwall 
in a characteristic attitude of studying gulls ; 
Joel Chandler Harris’ Bre’r Rabbit is given 
as a play in Hyde Park, London; Stephen 
Leacock makes a impromptu after-dinner 
speech of three-quarters of an hour, brim- 
ming over with spontaneous humor, with 
which is contrasted the “expensive, manu- 
factured” wit of George Ade. Some of 
the essays are made to revolve about an 
opinion or attitude of Mr. Hind. He dis- 
approves of the slogan of the publishers of 
Ibanez who hail that writer as “the greatest 
living novelist.” John Burroughs is dis- 
cussed in connection with a “literary pic- 
nic’; A. S. M. Hutchinson is contrasted 
with Sinclair Lewis, author of America’s 
Best Seller. 

Most of the figures are present-day 
writers, Englishmen predominating; poets, 
dramatists, essayists, philosophers, novelists 
take their turn. The works of each author 
are given but a brief disscussion; there is 
little attempt at critical analysis. 

The book is delightful reading and in- 
formative to some extent. And, says Mr. 
Hind in his preface, “if you find some of 
your favorites omitted, please remember 
that there was a former book called 
‘Authors and |’.” 
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Photoplay Writing 


IS THERE A CHANCE FOR 
THE OUTSIDER? 


Producers repeatedly assert 
that stories sent in are read; 
that they are bought when 
acceptable; that the search is 
always going on for better 
plots. The public is demand- 
ing more artistic production; 
more realistic plot; more sub- 
stance and variety in their 
screen stories. There is room 
for the outsider to sell his 
stories if he can produce the 
goods. 


GREAT DEMAND FOR 
PLOTS 


There is a greater demand 
for photoplays than for any 
other literary form. Pro- 
ducers keep a large staff of 
readers and searchers who 
are on the lookout for plays. 
But they report.that not one 
per cent of submitted plays 
are acceptable. Why? The 
reason is simply that writers 
are not prepared. It is not 
because they lack imagina- 
tion or do not possess the 
material for a good story; 
but they do not know how to 
put it together. You may 
have the makings of a great 
plot; but you must know how 
to make it into a great play. 


THE IDEAL COURSE ON 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


can help you in the produc- 
tion of acceptable photo- 
plays. There are twenty 
complete lessons, including 
a sample photoplay synopsis. 
Each lesson takes up an 
essential point and treats it 
clearly and concisely. It 
discusses how to develop the 
main plot; how to work out 
by-plots; the elements of 
human interest, surprise, sus- 
pense, climax. It shows you 
how to prepare your manu- 
script in acceptable form, 
and how to submit it to pro- 





Read What Some of Our 
Students Say 


“I have examined your ‘Ideal’ 
Photoplay Course. It’s worth 
the money, as good as others 
that I have seen priced at sev- 
eral times yours. Enclosed find 
$5.00 in payment.” 

Greenfield, Ind. uL c< 


“I was certainly glad to see 
The ‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay 
Writing which came by this 
morning’s mail. Of course, I 
have had no time for a thorough 
examination, but from a quick 
but not careless survey of it, I 
think you have beaten them all. 
I have four or five other courses, 
but this seems to be the most 
sensible and careful statement 
I have seen.” 
Washington, D .C. Ss. M. N. 


“I have just received your 
‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay 
Writing, and find it to be one 
of the best Courses along this 
line that I have found on the 
market. The Course is worth 
many times the price.” 
Plymouth, Texas. te FP: 











ducers. The entire course is 
free from technical terms 
and may be followed by any 
student. And there is in- 
cluded a most important item 
to anyone who is studying 
and practicing this art. With- 
out extra charge your manu- 
scripts are criticised. 


WE CRITICISE YOUR 
MANUSCRIPT 


With each course the stu- 
dent is entitled to free criti- 
cism of two manuscripts. 
He may thus put into prac- 
tice what he has learned 
from the lessons, and may 
find through this criticism his 
weak points; where he may 
improve; how to work toward 
success. When you consider 
the price of the course this is 
truly an astounding offer. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Here is your chance to ob- 
tain this course at a special 
rate. The regular price of 
the course, including the 
criticism service, is $5.00. By 
using the below coupon, you 
can secure the course, plus a 
year’s subscription to the 
WRITER’S DIGEST (regu- 
larly $2.00), at the price of 
the course alone—$5.00. And 
you need send no money— 
mail us the blank; your 
course will go forward at 
once, and you pay the mail 
carrier when he delivers it to 
you. Do not delay in ac- 
cepting this remarkable offer. 
Fill out the blank and mail 
it now. 


ee 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


919 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me The “Ideal” Course in Photoplay Writing, and enter 
my name to receive The Writer’s Digest for one year, and free criticism 


of manuscript. 


| 


CII enclose $5.00 herewith. 


COI agree to pay the postman $5.00 when he delivers the Course, 


It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the course can be returned 
within three days after its receipt and my money will be refunded at once 
and my subscription to the magazine cancelled without question, 
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Do You Know 


That in one year a certain well- 
known magazine rejected more than 
99 per cent of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them for consideration? 


Perhaps not. But you SHOULD 
know that 31 per cent of the manu- 
scripts given “Class A” revision by the 
editor of the Authors’ Typing and 
Revising Bureau were accepted for 
publication by various magazines dur- 
ing our fiscal year ending August 1, 
1922. 


Why? 


Because Mr. Carnes will not edit 
hopeless material. 


Because there is nothing in the 
world he enjoys better than ferreting 
out and correcting the faults in a lame 
manuscript. 


Because he is a master of the 
technic or short story and novel con- 
struction. One of his own stories, 
“Moonshine and Madness,” appearing 
in the August 12th issue of the Chicago 
“Ledger,” was printed exactly as pre- 
serited. Not a word, period, comma or 
semi-colon was changed. 


We will give almost any kind of 
manuscript “Class B” revision (which 
is simply correcting of errors in spell- 
ing and punctuation), but unless your 
script is distinctively above the aver- 
age in merit, you will find it mighty 
hard to secure “Class A” revision— 
from us. We want to be able to boast 
an even higher percentage of pub- 
lished manuscripts next year. 


Let’s get acquainted. Write for our 
terms and other detailed information. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING BUREAU 


Drawer 297 


Tallapoosa, Ga. 



















REWRITING AND PROLIFICNESS 
(Continued from page 7) 


autobiography of the value of rewriting. 
In speaking about the circumstances re- 
lating to the writing of his great work, 
“System of Logic,” he says: 


“From April following to the end of 
1841, my spare time was devoted to a com- 
plete rewriting of the book from its com- 
mencement. It is in this way that all my 
books have been composed. They were al- 
ways written at least twice over; a first 
draft of the entire work was completed to 
the very end of the subject, then the whole 
begun again de novo; but incorporating, in 
the second writing, all sentences and parts 
of sentences of the old draft, which ap- 
peared as suitable to my purpose as any- 
thing I could write in lieu of them. 


“I have found great advantages in this 
system of double redaction. It combines, 
better than any other mode of composition, 
the freshness and vigor of the first concep- 
tion, with the superior precision and com- 
pleteness resulting from prolonged thought.” 





-HOW TO BE A PRESS AGENT 
(Continued from page 29) 


In a letter to a leading motion picture 
producer, I called attention to the waste of 
time and money. In reply he wrote that he 
was paying for the services of the best 
newspaper men obtainable, and inferred that 
I did not know what I was talking about. 
But some one else must have raised the 
same question at a meeting of producers, 
for not long afterwards publicity and ex- 
ploitation men were installed at the “key” 
or principal distribution cities, and distrib- 
uted publicity supplies either direct to the 
newspapers in their territory or to the ex- 
hibitors themselves for the same purpose. 
Ever that procedure has not cut down the 
waste to any perceptible extent. Photos are 
still coming to the newspapers, to the ex- 
changes and to the larger exhibitors. 


When you read this, it may be a wise 
move on your part to mention these facts to 
the head of some picture producing com- 
pany. He may, after reading your letter, 
dare you to come on and do better. Such 
a thing has happened before, 
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You remember the triumphant “Vive La 
France,” Dorothy Dalton’s spectacular master- 
piece; you recall “The New Moon,” the tensely 
dramatic cinema classic that brought to the sur- 
face the piercing emotions of Norma Talmadge; 
you were thrilled by the breathless action in 
“The Virgin of Stamboul” with Priscilla Dean; 
perhaps you have wept or laughed as the great- 
est stars have unfolded the action of other nota- 
ble stories of the screen. 

Those and scores of other cinema triumphs 
came from the magic pen of H. H. Van Loan. 
They brought him success—showered him with 
wealth and spread his fame throughout the world. 

“How did you do it?” asked thousands when 
he sold his first scenario. Van Loan withheld 
his answer. He continued to write. Closer and 
closer he got to his goal. He sold another 
scenario, then another—and still more. With 

each success came a greater flood of letters, anx- 

iously driving the questions—“How did you do 
it?’—“Where did you sell your stories?”’— 
“Where did you get the ideas that brought great 
wealth and world-wide fame?” 

But Van Loan had no time to tell his story. 
He wrote and wrote until he found and com- 
pletely mastered that elusive little “twist of 
something” that spells success in the business 
of writing for the movies. 

Now, at the zenith of his fame—when more 
fortune awaits each new stroke of his pen— 
when editors, interviewers and thousands of 
people from all walks of life are still asking, 
“How did you do it?’?—“Why do producers 
want your stories?’—“Why do they pay you 
thousands of dollars for a single photoplay?” 


Van Loan has told his story. He has told it as no 
one thought he would---as only he COULD tell it. 











Among MR. VAN LOAN’S Screen Successes are: 
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‘How I Did It"~ 


Ai Vivid Message t to Screen Writers 


HH VAN LOAN 


WHEREVER photoplay productions are known---wherever 
Wiwe stories are sold---wherever scenarios are written, 
the name of H. H. Van Loan stirs the fire of admiration. He 
is recognized as the most successful screen author of the day. 
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Van Loan’s fascinating volume, “How I Did 
It,” is just off the press. It’s his answer to 
where he got his ideas—how he built the stories 
that won him wealth and fame—how and where 
he sold them. He unfolds everything that helped 
or impeded his success. He speaks exclusively 
from the platform of experience. His story is 
told in the minutest detail. He plunges in and 
out of every nook and crevice of the new pro- 
fession of scenario writing. He tells “how” and 
“why” and the reason for every stumbling block 
and every upward boost. Then he takes you 
in and out again—racing through the “how” 
and “why” of his own success, his fame and his 
fortune—driving you deeper into the photoplay 
industry than you have ever gone before. “How 
I Did It,” is not intended as a text book or a 
course in scenario writing. It is considered a 
remarkable “stabilizer” even for those photo- 
playwrights who have “arrived.” It is a prac- 
tical, straight-from-the-shoulder, interestingly 
written guide for men and women who would 
like to taste the fruits of fame and fortune as 
screen writers. 

“How I Did It” is issued only in a limited 
and reserved de luxe edition. Advance reser- 
vations for copies must be made immediately. 
Your copy will be mailed direct from the printer 
for $3.50. Fill out the coupon below and mail 
today. If not satisfied, we will refund~ your 
money if the book is returned in three days. 


H. H. VAN LOAN, INC., 
SECURITY BLDG., | 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Enclosed is $3.50 (Check MY M. 0.), for which — one | 
me, prepaid, one copy of H Van Loan’s book, w | Did 
it.” It is understocd that it” 1 am not satisfied, the’ book may 
be returned in three days and my money will be refunded. 
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The Writers’ Service Bureau 
(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 

Recommended by Professor George Philip 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 

Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 
bring you circulars. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


DOVER, N. 





LEE ICE 


WANTS TO HEAR FROM 
ALL SONGWRITERS. 


Something New 














Address: 
LEE ICE, Sistersville, W. Va. 








Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 











ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 

Franklin Turnpike, Allendale, N. J. 





SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 

Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago 








ENVELOPES — PAPER 
200 printed Manila, outgoing and return....... $2.50 
200 Manila envelopes for heavy enclosures..... 3.00 
(Deduct 50c if you desire unprinted envelopes.) 
Best white bond typewriter paper, 500 sheets... 1.25 
Yellow second sheets, ream..........seeeeeeee -60 
Specimens mailed on request. Goods sent prepaid. 


THE COPHER PRINT SHOP 
1694 Hewitt Ave. St. Paul Minn. 














THE PHOTOPLAY PLOT 
(Continued from page 14) 


every human being! Study people and try 
to get the keynote of their characters. Suc- 
ceed, and no one can teach you how to plot. 
You can teach all writers something then! 
Next month we shall probe directly into 


“General Plot Sources.” 


PHOTOPLAY FOOTNOTES 


I remember one day walking into the old 
Biograph Company, then located in West 
Fourteenth Street, New York City. With 
all the rest of the intelligensia of that year 
of 1912 of looking down upon the cinema. 
I had been sent to the Biograph Company 
by the Motion Picture Story Magazine, of 
which I happened to be the associate editor, 
to see a one-reel picture—anything longer 
than one reel was a marvel in those days— 
which the Biograph had just produced. I 
was commissioned to write a story from the 
picture. 

I was referred to a Mr. Griffith, who was 
holding down a splintered golden-oak desk 
in one corner. Even in those days Mr. Grif- 
fith—the redoubtable D. W., of course—was 
very much “upstage.” The truth, he had 
some claim to be, for under his direction the 
3iograph was producing the best pictures of 
that day. If I remember rightly, Robert 
Harron and Dorothy Gish—both decidedly 
in their teens—were playing the juvenile 
and ingenue roles. 

On the whole, Griffith’s productions at 
that time were little gems! 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF TITLES 


A LESSON IN VERSIFICATION 
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ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY 


APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 
The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 
During the World War mighty armies marched over the battlefields where Napoleon fought over a century ago. All the 
causes of this mighty struggle may be learned from the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and 
reliable history, containing the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History :. World 


Including a full authentic account of the World War 


r. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 
Onn men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay 
of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a history of the entire 
World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


= 
We will mame our special low price and easy terms of payment 

only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 

lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name 

and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail you 46 

free sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. These will 

give you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully 

beautitul style in which the work is written. We employ no agents, 

nor do we sell through bookstores, so there is no agents’ commission or 

book dealers’ profits to pay. Our plan of sale enables us to ship 

direct from factory to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 


Six Thousand Years of History 
RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of History, 


long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 
through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to the dawn of yesterday, 
including a full authentic account of the World War. He 
covers every race, every nation, every time, and 
holds you anliened by his wonderful eloquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands 














RDP. ATH is endorsed by Presidents of the 
United States, practically afl university and college 
presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who 
own and love it. Don’t you think it would be worth 
while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 
pages from the History? They are free. 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 


RIDPATH pictures the great historical events 

as though they were happening before your eyes; he 
carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings 
and « weens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 
against = aladin and his dark-skinned followers; tosail the south- 
ern seas with Drake; tocircumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability. 


THE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


CINCINNATI, OEE I iE EE Ee, 


SOCIETY 
Cincinnati, O. 
Please mail, without cost 
to me, sample pages of 
Ridpath’s History of the 
World, containing photogra- 
vures of The Surrender at Sedan, 
Napoleon, and other great char- 
acters in history. Also write me full 
particulars of your special offer to 

Writer’s Digest readers. 
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unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 





THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by C. S. Millspaugh 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 
Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer's Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All questions will be answered through these columns. 


Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 











The Song Editor’s Answers 





T. L. K., Winstead—Regardless of the fact 
that your song has been turned down by various 
New York publishers, it is absolutely “there” 
nevertheless, and I am sure, if you are willing 
to expend a little time and money for — 
tion purposes, that you can eventually “land” 
this number with, perhaps, one of the very firms 
that has turned it down. As a matter of fact, 
there are a number of large New York pub- 
lishers that give absolutely no consideration to 
outside contributions. Many songs are returned 
to their writers that have never received a tithe 
of attention and, consequently, it does not neces- 
sarily mean that your song is worthless even 
though it be returned. Albeit every large pub- 
lisher is constantly on the watch for meritorious 
song material, and from any source, they simply 
cannot give individual attention to the scores of 
song MSS. that daily arrive at their offices, for 
to do so would virtually mean that every facility 
must be bent towards examining song MSS., and 
song MSS., mind you, that are unsolicited. I 
am, of course, speaking of the average large 
publisher, for there are some few concerns that 
do try to give attention to the majority of MSS. 
submitted. However, the fact remains that the 
really large publisher is generally a very poor 
prospect for songs submitted via the mails. 
Frankly, your average of “placements” will be 
better if you concentrate on the more or less 
small music publisher. Nevertheless, it has been 
proven many times that an unknown writer can 
place a song of merit with the larger publishers 
if something more productive of results than 
mere “submitting” is undertaken. First, you must 
attract the publishers’ attention to your song, 
either through the medium of personal. publica- 
tion or through the assistance of some well- 
known orchestra leader. The first consideration 
is the song, of course; it must be very, very good. 
I recall a song that was submitted to practically 
every New York publisher and was turned down 
the writers still 


in every instance. Nevertheless, 
kept faith in their brainchild and by constant 
endeavor at last interested a very well known 


orchestra leader in their composition. Asa result 
of this co-operation the song number was fea- 
tured at a well-known -local resort, and later five 
of the very publishers that had previously turned 
the song down made bids for it. The best bid 
got it, of course. I suggest that if you are will- 
ing to expend time, effort and money along the 


lines mentioned above, there is a chance for your 
song. 


L. M., Detroit—Note above reply. Yes, the 
large publishers buy a number of songs from the 
smaller concerns. During the past season at 
least twenty different numbers within my recol- 
lection were purchased. If you follow out the 
plans outlined in your letter you are bound to 
obtain results, for publishers, big and little, are 
seeking hit material everywhere, and, providing 
your numbers possess merit, you have just as 
much chance to make good in your town as you 
have elsewhere. 


C. M. B., Damplin—Your poems are excel- 
lently done and appear as meritorious in idea and 
title as the average religious poem, but unfortu- 
nately we do not publish matter of this type, and 
hence we shall be pleased to return your MSS. 
upon receipt of return postage. V. M. N., Letch- 
worth Village, please note. 

M. J. N., lowa—Although your subject is old 
and your title poor, the general make-up of your 
poem is very good, and your lines refreshing and 
bright. However, I would not advise you to have 
this poem set to music, for an old, old idea must 
be presented “differently” to appeal to the pub- 
lisher. 


Mrs. R. B., Tunnell Hill—To the best of my 
knowledge there is no concern operating under 
the firm name of the Vaudeville Song Market, 
and therefore I cannot advise you of their prob- 
able address. I suggest that various articles have 
dealt with the vaudeville stage in relation to song 
markets under the general title of the Vaudeville 
Song Market, and there is a possibility that you 
have slightly misunderstood the application. 

H.-B., Mason City. wihied my friend, music pub- 
lishers do not go a- begging for song material, 
and particularly from unknown writers, and un- 
less you change your attitude you are not slated 
to go far in songdom. It is decidedly up to you 
to attract the attention of publishers, and not the 
other way around, and. if 3 Ju are harboring the 
hallucination that all you need to do is write a 
and then sit back awaiting offers, 





song calmly 
you’d best chuck the song game at once. After 
you’ve cut out a niche in the song world’s “Hall 


o’ Fame,” publishers may decide to search you. 
out, but—after you’ve cut out the niche. 

J. H. G., Ironton—Unfortunately, I can offer 
no Satisfaction relative to a market for song 
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The Market For Short Stories 


“Your Story Was Sent In Hope 
And Was Read In Hope” 


says the editor of a prominent magazine on returning unacceptable manuscripts. It 
shows that editors are looking for new writers and good manuscripts as eagerly as 


writers are seeking acceptances. 


The market for good short stories is never overstocked. 
entering the field every day. Thousands of stories are printed each month. 


New fiction magazines are 
Editors 


are looking for more and better stories and practically all of them welcome new writers. 
But your stories must be good, for the competition is great. 


DO YOU WANT TO WRITE SHORT 
STORIES? 


Have you an ambition to write short fiction? 
Perhaps you have tried your hand and found 
the going hard from lack of technical knowl- 
edge. But you do not need to be discouraged. 
If you have made up your mind to work 
hard, study and practice, there are aids that 
you may secure. Successful story writers 
have compiled their experience and knowledge 
for your help and expert aid is available to 
you in our 


IDEAL COURSE IN SHORT STORY 
WRITING 


This course is simply written; it is practical; 
it points out the elements that go to make up 
a short story; it warns against the weaknesses 
that make many short stories unacceptable. 
It discusses: How to Collect Material; Build- 
ing Up the Plot; How to Handle Emotion and 
Suspense; Character Drawing; Originality; 
Writing of Dialogue. These are only a few 
of the chapter topics. It gives as well infor- 
mation on preparing the manuscript and on 
selling your story. 


WE CRITICISE YOUR STORIES 


Criticism service on two manuscripts is in- 
cluded with the course without extra charge. 
You are entitled, at such times as you most 
need it, on special lessons or on the course 
as a whole, to send in two manuscripts which 
put into practice the lessons you have been 
studying. From the criticism you are enabled 
to find out your weaknesses; how you may 
strengthen your work; in what line to work 
hardest. This criticism is free with the regu- 
lar price of the course. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The price of the IDEAL COURSE is $5.00. 
And to make this offer Extra Special we are 
authorized for the present to send you, with 
your order for the Course, the WRITER’S 
DIGEST for one year—twelve numbers. 
These will give you current help; will stimu- 
late and inspire you, and keep you in touch 
with the writing world. The regular price of 
the magazine is $2.00, so that you are really 
receiving a $7.00 value for $5.00. And when 
you consider the ordinary prices charged for 
criticism, which we include free, this is truly 
a remarkable offer. 


If you wish, you need send no money. Just 
fill out the below blank, and pay the postman 
upon delivery. And our money-back guaran- 
tee is backed by a reputable firm with long 
years of honest service behind it. 


USE THIS COUPON 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
710 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen :—Please send me the ‘“Ideal’’ Course on 
Short Story Writing and enter my name to receive THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 


0 $5.00 is enclosed herewith, 


OUI agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 in full settlement 
for Course, Criticism and 12 numbers of the magazine. 
It is understood that if I am not satisfied, that the 
lessons and magazines can be returned within three days 
from their receipt, and my money will be refunded in 
full at once, without question, 
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poems, for, frankly, song poems are a drug on 
the market and therefore no “market” exists. 
As a rule, publishers prefer the complete song— 
words and music—and give hardly any consider- 
ation to poems alone. However, I do not advise 
you to go to the least expense towards securing 
a musical setting for your poem, for it is woe- 
fully lacking in everything that goes into the 
make-up of an acceptable song lyric. Please for- 
ward return postage if you wish your MS. re- 
turned. I regret also my inability to give you 
satisfactory information relative to disposing of 
photoplay material, except to suggest that same 
be submitted to the various reputable manu fac- 
turers in this field. Yes, the cost of one year’s 
subscription to THE WRITER’s DiGEst is two dol- 
lars. 


Mrs. S. D. S., Ontario—The party you mention 
has been placed under arrest for using the U. S. 
mails for purposes of fraud, and it is undoubt- 
edly due to this fact that your correspondence 
elicits no reply. Under the circumstances, there 
seems small probability that the song will be pub- 
lished or the sum advanced recovered. Never- 


THE WRITER’S MA RKET 


theless, you are to be congratulated that you had 
not passed the first installment stage. 


S. L..M., Providence—Ah, me! after all my 
efforts to lead you safely by this proposition, and 
now to find you “one of the sixty,” after all! 
This “listing” business, my friend, is another sort 
of fakerism; but, thank goodness! the postal 
authorities are so hot on the trail of the oper- 
ators that this form of swindle will also soon be 
extinct. As a matter of fact, these so-called 
literary bureaus are in no better position to pre- 
sent your song MS. to the publisher than you; 
in fact, not quite as good a position, for the 
music publishing field is very much aware of the 

various song swindles and their operators, and 
consequently will have absolutely nothing to do 
with them or their works. However, it is no 
part of the operators’ game to submit your song 
MS. to various publishers. In fact, all the labor 
expended in your behalf is to write your name 
and the title of your song on a so-called bulletin 
sheet. That is absolutely all there is to the 
“listing” business. 


HM 








All up-to- bine and accurate information regarding suspe hea or discontinued publications, the needs of = 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 


Prize Contests 


The Haversack and The Torchbearer, boys’ and 
girls’ magazines, published at Nashville, Tenn., 
announce prize contests as follows: 

Best story of 2,500 to 3,000 words for the 
Haversack: 

First Prize, $160.00 Second Prize, $90.00 
Third Prize, $50.00 

Best story of 2,500 to 3,000 words for the 
Torchbearer: 

First Prize, $160.00 Second Prize, $90.00 
Third Prize, $60.00 ’ 

The magazine reserves the right to accept all 
manuscripts which do not come in for any of the 
cash prizes, at their regular rates. Comments and 
further details of the contest may be found in 
the advertising columns of this magazine. 


THE HALLWORTH PRINTING COM- 
PANY, Box 377, Wooster, Ohio, announce con- 
test as follows: 

A first prize of $5.00 and a second prize of 
$2.00, and ten other prizes, will be awarded to 
the person or persons sending in the best jokes 
on or before January 1, 1923. 

Jokes may be of any length and may be upon 
any subject. One joke only may be submitted or 
any number in the same envelope. Contest closes 
January 1, 1923, and prizes will be awarded 
January 5, 1923. 

All jokes submitted are the property of the 
Hallworth Company unless accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed return envelope. 





WIHIT 


SI 


TS 


GLOOM, Los Angeles, Calif., offers: prizes of 
$500 each month for a period of ten months to 
writers of jokes and stories. Jokes must be good 
and must not exceed 100 words; stories must be 
humorous and not exceed 1,000 words. $200, 
$100, $75, and $25 will be paid for the best four 
stories, and $50, $25, $15 and $10 for the four 
best jokes printed each month in the magazine. 





Prizes for comedies of American life, with ten 
characters or less, to run about two hours, are 
offered by the Chautauqua Drama Board, Paul 
M. Pearson, Secretary, Swarthmore, Pa. Each 
play approved by the Board will be rehearsed and 
produced in six towns, the author receiving $300 
for the privilege of that number of presentations. 
From these plays one will be chosen for the 
Chautauqua circuits for 1923; the author of the 
winning play will receive a royalty of five per 
cent of the admission fees, $3,000 being guaran- 
teed. The play will remain the property of the 
author, but may be produced by him after August 
1, 1924. Manuscripts must be typewritten, signed 
with a pseudonym, and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope bearing on the outside the title of the 
play and the pseudonym, and enclosing the author’s 
real name and address. The competition will close 
December Ist. 


The Forest Theatre, of Carmel, California, 
offers a prize of $100 for an original play suit- 
able for presentation on its outdoor stage, during 
the summer of 1923. 
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“MAKE IT STICK” 


Whatever You Do Use the 
NEW IMPROVED MUCILAGE 
| FOUNTAIN PEN 


REFILLABLE. 
Made of light metal, nickel plated. 
Similar to fountain pen. 
Most useful and practical home 
or office appliance on the market 
today. Lasts a lifetime. 


SAMPLE 50c. AGENTS WANTED. 


GLOO PEN CO., Steger, IIl., U.S.A. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


TUR Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 
Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 
All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and twelve years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention THE WRITER’s DIGEST 














9 . 
There’s NO BUNK in these 
. 9 . 
Writers’ Aids 

No padding, either. All are honest, straightforward 
material prepared out of actual experience in making 
$4,000 a year by free lance writing, 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY WRITING FOR 
TRADE PAPERS. 36 pages. Lists 90 trade papers 
that are easiest to sell yA and best pay and tells 
what they pay. Price $1. 

SUCCESSFUL SYNDICATING. Ten years’ ex- 
perience in syndicating own work to 225 papers 
epitomized in 3,800 words. Price $1.00. 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY SELLING PHOTOS. 
Lists over 100 American markets paying up to $50 
for a single print. Price, fifty cents. 

WHAT EVERY FICTION WRITER OUGHT 
TO KNOW. Who biggest fiction publishers are, 
what types of stories now sell best, rates paid, etc. 
Lists L the leading American fiction publishers. 
Price, fifty cents. 

LIST OF 200 PUBLICATIONS buying my manu- 
scripts during past three years with their addresses 
and rates paid. Price, fifty cents. 

FIVE ASSIGNMENTS THAT WILL MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU. Tell me your experiences in 
writing and I’ll frame five special assignments for 
you, telling you where to get the material, how to 
write it and where to send it. This is the plan on 
which I work and by which I make $350 a month 
and this plan can also make money for you, Price 
of five assignments, $2. 

PERSONAL CRITICISM OF MANUSCRIPTS 
—Fiction, humor, syndicate material, articles—with 
10 possible markets suggested for each manuscript. 
Fifty cents per 1,000 words. 

Get these writers’ aids and get more money out 
of your writing NOW. 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


1920 Spy Run Ave. FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 








AUTHORS! 


If you wish your manuscripts correctly 
typed for submission to producers, write 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY 
AND NEATLY 


in a manner that is sure to please you. 50c 
per 1000 words. Return postage paid. 








markets. Write for a copy of “Marketing 
Your Manuscripts,” giving a list of pub- 
lishers and indicating the types of manu- 
script desired. 25 cents a copy. 


WASHINGTON TYPING BUREAU 
1744 C St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


E. JOHNSON 
Manuscript Typist ARTHUR J. LABELL 
2814 Avenue N Galveston, Texas 5800 Calumet Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
AUTHORS get into direct touch with your AUTHORS! 


Let us type your work. Samples furnished. 
prices quoted upon request. 

RAHR TYPING SERVICE 
1314 Main Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 








PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 


LAUGH 
WHEN THE POSTMAN COMES 
By having me Revise, Type, Criticise and 
Market your MSS.. Write for terms. 
JAMES GABELLE 
Box 192, Times Square Station 
New York City 








THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST! Nothing glad- 
dens the editorial eye like properly constructed and 
arranged, neatly typed manuscript. Photoplays, 
stories, poems typed and revised; all manuscript 
proof-read before it leaves this office. Prompt service, 
quality work. lowest rates, Write for terms or send 
Mss, for estimate, 


Photo Typing and Revising Bureau 
47 Bergen Street Brooklyn, New York 














LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Authors’ Representative 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for cir- 
culars and references. 
5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ATTENTION 


Shortstory Students: You can obtain 
practical assistance in your study by reading 
“THE RED HOT DOLLAR,” a book 
containing twelve real short stories, and 
studying the analyses and criticism which 
have been prepared. There is no better 
way to learn how to write. Both will be 
mailed upon receipt of $3.00. 


Shortstory Syndicate 
SALEM, MASS. 








Don't Take Chances 
It Doesn’t Pay 


Numerous stories of real merit are daily re- 
jected by publications because of faulty manu- 
script preparation. Frankly, busy editorial 
staffs just will not consider a story not pre- 
sented in proper form—their form. 

REMOVE ALL DANGER 
of your work being returned on this account 
by sending your manuscripts for publisher 
preparation to specialists who know publica- 
tion requirements. The charge is only 50 cents 
per 1,000 words, and it certainly pays. Try 
us on your mezt story. 

Prompt Result-getting Service 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE OF NEW YORK 

Times Square P. O, Box 62, New York City 








$1500 Scenario 


In typewritten, manuscript form, exactly as written 
by noted screen author (Clifford Howard, former 
American Film Co.) and produced as 
One of the author’s 


editor-in-chief, 
feature picture with famous star. 
forty successful photoplays. 

An authoritative example of just what a scenario 
is and how it is written. Includes the complete 
orignal story and the full five-reel continuity used by 
the director in ‘“‘shooting”’’ the picture, besides glossary 
of technical terms and several pages of illuminating 
facts and pointers. 

Indispensable as a model and practical guide. 
Uniquely different from textbook or correspondence 
course. Something that every writer has long wanted 
and absolutely needed—an opportunity to see and 
study an actual, working, studio scenario, 


By mail, $3.00. Limited edition. 


HARVARD PRESS COMPANY 


2943 Harvard Boulevard LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








STANDARD TYPING STUDIO 
West Louisville, Ky. Daviess County 
Solicits your patronage. 
Revising—Typing — Manuscripts, Photo- 
plays, Poems, Songs. Prompt Service. 
Reasonable Rates. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 











There is no limitation as to subject and scope, 
though a full evening play will have a decided 
advantage over a short or an exceptionally long 
one. Manuscripts must be in the hands of the 
Secretary, Mrs. V. M. Porter, Forest Theatre, 
Carmel, California, before February 1, 1923, and 
must be accompanied by return postage. 

Any play chosen will remain the property of 
the author, after one production of three per- 
formances. The right to reject or accept plays 
remains with the Directors of the theatre. 


Special Announcements 
The editor of DETECTIVE TALES wishes to 


recommend to all prospective contributors that 
they familiarize themselves with that magazine 
before submitting material. “I am moved to make 
this request,” says Mr. Baird, “because I am be- 
ing deluged with manuscripts that are obviously 
unsuited to my magazine. If writers will read a 
copy of DETECTIVE TALES they will get an 
accurate idea of the sort of material I am buying, 
and they will thus save themselves considerable 
time and expense and heighten their chances of 
selling stories to my magazine.” 


W. Adolphe Roberts, Advisory Fiction Editor 
of the Macfadden publications, 113-119 Fortieth 
street, New York City, calls attention to a typo- 
graphical error in the October issue of this maga- 
zine, which states that those publications are not 
in the market. The sentence should read, of 
course, “now in the market,” and their needs are 
set forth in the October issue. 





_The NEW PEN, 216 East 14th street, New 
York City, announces that publication of that 
magazine will be suspended until April, 1923. 





THE TATLER, New 
pended publication. 


York City, has sus- 


Announcement is made of a new publication, 
CAPRICE, A Poetry-Art Magazine, 522 North 
Brittania street, Los Angeles, Calif. The editor 
will be David N. Grokowsky, and the magazine 
will be issued monthly, 20c per copy; $2.00 per 
year. “This magazine will be liberal in its policy, 
will welcome experiments in verse form, and will 
be a medium for the younger poets of America. 
It will contain poetry only. It is not now in a 
position to pay for accepted material, and all 
manuscripts not solicited must be accompanied by 
stamped return envelope.” 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, a new monthly 
periodical for children under twelve, will appear 
on or about February, 1923. It is in the market 
for short stories from 1,000 to 2,500 words— 
Bible, educational, nature and fairy stories; noth- 
ing depicting the naughty child, but bringing out 
the good; no stories of sickness. One-act plays, 
art material and timely poems about months and 
seasons and other subjects will be considered. 
All manuscripts should be addressed to Miss Rose 
Saffron, Editor, Boston, 19, Mass., with stamped, 
self-addressed envelopes enclosed. Manuscripts 
will be reported within two weeks; payment on 
acceptance. Rates will be arbitrary and not high. 
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DOLLARS LOST 
Because we don’t know. Let me save $50 of yours 
while telling you how I wrote and published my 
songs. Songs “Just Shine Your Eyes On Me” and 
“Babe Ruth,” each 20c, My letter of advice, 60c. 
All $1.00, postpaid. Or, either offer, at its separate 


geien. JEREMY GOLD 
P. O. Box 2, Providence, R. I. 
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GREETING CARD WRITERS 

“Greetings. How to Write and Sell.” 

Get this book; ’twill pay you well, 

Has the list of those who buy 

And companies you’d best os try. 
Greeting card game told in 4,000 words, with most 
complete eg List published. $1.00. 

J. and R. N. STANNARD 

329 Bainbridge St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50—-75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 
and accurately by 

The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 

Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Teach Yourself to Write Photoplays 


By the Direct Practical Method 
Endorsed by Producers 


who are co-operating with us to help you. They fur- 
nish us the studio synopses of their forthcoming 
feature pictures. In connection with each synopsis 
we publish a complete analysis written by Vernon 
Hoagland, famous Editor and Dramatic Critic. An 
easy and fascinating way to master the art of the 
screen. Make your own stories salable by studying 
successful pictures with the synopses and analyses 
which we provide. For example, we have the actual 
studio synopsis of “BROKEN CHAINS,” Winifred 
Kimball’s photoplay which won the $10, 000 Chicago 
News prize over 30,000 contestants. Send $1 for this 
synopsis and analysis with list of others we have 
on hand, 
SCREEN WRITERS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


22A, 145 W. 45th St., New York. 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING SERVICE 


Efficient Criticism 
Address CORNELIA BELL, Mgr. 


412 Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














SONG WRITERS! We do first class ar- 
ranging, copying, composing, printing. 
Our work stands a test that will compete 
with anything in any publisher’s catalog. 

ARTHUR BROS. 
5100 Bangor Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 














WRITERS—JUST A MOMENT: 
We offer: 


Letter-perfect typing, 40c per thousand 
words or part thereof. 
Competent, helpful revision, 

words. 
Criticism—constructive, frank, $1.00 for 4,000 
words or less; 20c per thousand over that 
amount, 
Poetry, jokes, songs typed at 1c a line. 
Personal service; prompt returns, marketing. 
Give us a trial—and come again. 


BRINKMAN & MOEHLE 
Literary Brokers 
Okawville, Ill. 


25c a thousand 


Study the Kind of Verse that Editors Want. 


For one dollar I will send a 32-page book 
of verse, and a lesson in Versification worth 


many times the price. 
CHILTON CHASE 
1410 N. 24th St. Birmingham, Ala. 








Professional Manuscript Typing 
50¢ a thousand words, with one carbon 
copy. Accurate, neat and prompt service. 
Long experience. 
IRA H. ROSSON 


Box 950 Colorado Springs, Colo. 




















AUTHORS! 
Your Manuscripts Deserve the Best. 


Have them typewritten in proper form. Con- 
scientious service. Prices quoted willingly. 
WILLIAM A. VANDERWERP 
433 S. Pine St. Muskegon, Mich. 





AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts properly typed. Write 
for terms. 
R. DEWEY 
Author’s Representative 
438 Melbourne Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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Have You An /dea 
FarA Movie Star? 


WRITE FOR 


THE MOVIES 


Big Morey /n /t — 





Can YOU help supply the demand for 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence. It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be.. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help yous THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY, 


Free Interesting Booklet 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay 
writing that you would like 
answered. Most of the points 
which would naturally arise in 
your mind are answered fully and 
completely in our _ interesting 
booklet, “THE PHOTOPLAY 
IN THE MAKING.” It contains 
a gold mine of information and 
over fifty thousand aspiring wri- 
ters have already received a copy. 
Send for YOUR copy at once. 
It is entirely free and there are no 
“strings” to the offer. If you 
have a story ready, send it to us, 
together with your request for the 
booklet. 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Suite 602-R, BristolBuilding 
NEW YORK 
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General and Fiction Magazines. 


TRUE CONFESSIONS, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
W. H. Fawcett, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 per year. “As the name implies, we 
print nothing but true stories in the form of 
confessions, preferably written in the first per- 
son. We are on the lookout for the unusual and 
bizarre. Sex and crime stories are acceptable, but 
they must be written so as not to be offensive 
or too suggestive. We recently closed a $10,000 
short story prize contest, but many decide to con- 
duct another, but not for several months. Our 
stories range from 1,000 to 10,000 words, but we 
prefer those of from 2,500 to 4,000 or 5,000 words. 
The size of the magazine is 9x12 inches. Photo- 
graphs are used as well as drawings.” Reports 
within a month; pays on acceptance, at the’ rate 
of from 1 and 2 cents up to 10 cents a word. 


THE WAVE, 5513 W. Iowa street, Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, Vincent Starrett. Issued bi-monthly; 
25¢ per copy; $1.50 per year. “We want the best 
obtainable literature, without reference to subject 
matter—sophisticated adult prose and_ verse; 
short poems imperative; prose limit, 3,000 words. 
For the most part manuscripts are solicited by 
the editor, but occasionally an unsolicited contri- 
bution is accepted—it must be very good, how- 
ever. What is wanted, in short, is permanent 
literature. We do not pay for contributions.” 


SHADOWLAND, 175 Duffield street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Editor, Elsie Seeligmann. Issued 
monthly ; 35c per copy; $3.50 per year. “Shadow- 
land is now devoted to exploiting subjects of in- 
terest to the art world in a wide interpretation 
of that field. In other words, we want both text 
and illustrations; painting, sculpture, theater, ap- 
plied design, collecting, music, etc. My chief 
requirement is artistic, beautiful, illustrative ma- 
terial. Prefer short text, sometimes and fre- 
quently only ample caption material to accompany 
lovely photographs.” Pays on the first of the 
month following acceptance. 





THE SCHOOL MAGAZINE, 371 Bloor street, 
W. Toronto, Canada. Editor, W. E. Macpherson, 
Issued monthly; 20c per copy; $1.50 per year. 
Articles of a professional character of interest to 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools, 
especially of a practical nature, are desired. Re- 
ports on manuscript in a week; pays at the rate of 
about $1.00 a page of 500 words, upon publication. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Myrick Bldg., 
Springfield, Mass. Editor, J. Berg Esenwein. 
Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
Articles of special help to writers on all sorts of 
literary issues are desired. Pays on acceptance 
at the rate of % cent a word. 


WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, 79-89 Sev- 
enth avenue, New York City. Editor, Frank E. 
Blackwell. Issued weekly; l5c per copy; $6.00 
per year. “Western Story Magazine is very much 
in the market for short stories from 2,500 to 7,000 
words in length, novelettes from 12,000 to 25,000 
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6459 Hillegass 





October fifteenth per rules o 





Story Writing Taught 
SHORT STORIES CRITICIZED AND SOLD 


Short Story Manuscripts are examined with- 
out charge. You may send your stories now 
for a prompt reading and a frank report. 


Harry McGregor 





OPINIONS OF WRITERS 
“IT have sold to METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE , the story, 
‘— ’ which you criticized for me. Here’s how!’ 
I know you will be imal with 
the following telegram which I have just received: ‘Your manuscript, 
» Wins grand _~ of one thousand dollars, payable 
contes 
“Just had a story accepted by “SUNSET.” 
“In March three of my stories appeared. - 
“Your criticism of “The Marsh’ is worth $500 to me.’ 


“As I am one of your pupils, 


Oakland, California 


t.’” 

















MY WORK IS GUARANTEED 

Prompt, efficient, and unexcelled service 
in the Criticism, Revising and Typing of 
short stories, photoplays, poems, song 
lyrics or any other literary material. 

Write for full information, or submit 
manuscripts for estimate without obligation 
to you. 

Ask for my unique plan by which you 
may secure service free. 

W. E. POINDEXTER 
3638 Bellefontaine Kansas City, Mo. 





$ $ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 
Plots accepted any form; revised, criticized, 
copyrighted, marketed. Advice free. Uni- 
versal Scenario Corporation, 925 Western 
Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
Publishers Scenario Bulletin-Digest 
Send for Free Sample Copy 








STOP! LOOK! THINK! 


Addressing envelopes, per thousand, $6. Copying 
manuscripts, per thousand words, 50c. Give us a 
trial and be convinced that we give excellent service. 
THE NEUZEMA TYPISTS’ AGENCY 

Fisher, La. 





Experienced in manuscript preparation 

in all its phases. I will give your work 

personal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 


Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 














DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? 


Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 
fee, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 
competent, professional criticism, will insure you 
against discouragement and repeated rejections. 


G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 





AUTHORS! Send your MSS. to me for 
neat, accurate and prompt typing. Here you get 
personal, careful service, not merely mechanical. 
MSS. typed for 40c per 1000 words; poetry, Ic per 
line; one carbon copy. I also do correcting, revis- 
ing, etc., at very moderate rates. Write to 


SALVADOR SANTELLA 
617 Hayes Street Hazleton, Pa. 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 











$1, 4,000. 00 in CASH 


Will YOU write the words to our next 


SONG HIT? 


Late book “‘Song Success” by editor of national magazine tells 
how. Price 25c (coin). 

SPECIAL |; ‘Get Acquainted” Offer to Readers of this 

Magazine. We will send book “‘Song Success” 
and latest 30c popular song hit, both for 25c (coin. SEND 
TODAY. 
Contest closes at midnight December 31, 192 
Send for free particulars. 


Makers of the MASTERPIECE Rolls and Records. 


THE SONG FOUNDRY, Dept. 126, South Bend, Ind. 
Senet: ne LE Te 
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THE BUSINESS 
OF WRITING 


By Robert Cortes Holliday and 
Alexander Van Rensselaer 


A practical guide for authors on all the 
important points of successful writing from 
the preparation of the right manuscript to 


contracts and royalties. BORA 
At All Bookshops, $2.00. 








POEMS CRITICISED 
Robert Lee Straus, M. A., University of Cincinnati, 
announces that he is in position to accept for criti- 
cism Poems and Song Lyrics. Careful, expert analysis 
and constructive suggestions, 
Rate, $1.00 for each poem criticised. 


ROBERT LEE STRAUS 





University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


Millions of dollars are paid yearly for short 
stories! You may have ideas that will bring you 
fame and fortune. Train your ability to express 
them. Learn the secrets and practical methods 
for successful writing through the fascinating 
home study course by Dr. Richard Burton, A.B., 
Ph.D., L.H.D., A.M., Professor and Lecturer at 
Columbia and Minnesota Universities. His stu- 
dents are making big money—one alone already 
near $100,000.00. Individual criticisms given 
by Dr. Burton. A higher education not essential. 
Send today for Free Booklet and our Special 
Profit Sharing Plan. 


Dr. Richard Burton 
Laird Extension Institute, (since 1910) 30 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








REJECTION SLIPS 


are often returned with stories of real merit 
because of untidy, faulty manuscript prepa- 
ration. 


Your Manuscript 


should be dressed in the best. Its selling 
value depends largely upon its appearance. 


Busy Editors 


will not consider a story not presented in 
the proper form. Remove this hazard by 
having your script prepared by an expert 
typist, specialist and author. 


All work near accurate and prompt. 
You must be satisfied. 


Postal brings prices and sample. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
“Service of Distinction” 


810 W. Daggett St. Ft. Worth, Texas 











words, and serials from 30,000 to 100,000 words. 
Western Story Magazine wants stories that are 
clean and wholesome and that will urge people 
to want to live the open life of the West; to 
make them dream of some day doing so. Stories 
should contain’ no unpleasant sex situations. 
Western Story Magazine does not care for stories 
within stories.” Reports on manuscript within 
two weeks; pays lc a word and up, upon accept- 
ance. 


THE TARGET, 


420 Plum street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. “About the scarcest animal known to 
science and research is the fellow who knows 
how to write an acceptable editorial for young 
people,- especially young people in their teens. 
Another “rare bird” is the author of a poem 
which the teen-age boy would read of his own 
free will. If you are hiding any such wonders 
of nature, I would be tremendously obliged if 
you would loose them and let us know in which 
corner of the woods you go hunting.” Reports 
on manuscript within ten days, and pays on ac- 
ceptance. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 1031 Wal- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, Charles Gal- 
laudet Trumbull. Issued weekly; 5c per copy; 
$2.00 per year. Needs at present spiritual poems, 
adult stories, and stories for children. Reports 
on manuscript within a month, and pays on ac- 
ceptance. ees 

BEAUTIFUL WOMANHOOD, 119 West 40th 
street, New York City. Editor, Carl Easton 
Williams. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 
a year. “We are in the market for personal 
problem stories dealing with all phases of 
women’s lives. Photographs of beautiful women 
both in private and public life are desired.” Pays 
on publication, generally 2c a word and up. 

THE WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. 
Editor, Arthur W. Page; is not in the market at 
the present time for unsolicited contributions. 


ROLAND WEST PRODUCING COMPANY, 
236 West 55th street, New York City, uses plays 
only. Reports in about two weeks, and pays on 
the royalty basis. 


STAGELORE PLAY COMPANY, 1400 Broad- 
way, New York City, is considering no manu- 
scripts at present. 


THE ADRIANCE TYPING AND PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, Westerloo, N. Y., an- 
nounces that it is in the market for all kinds 
of manuscript, providing stamps for the return 
of unavailable matter accompanies all articles. 
Accepted manuscript will be paid for on publi- 
cation at lc a word. 





THE DETONATOR, 415 Spreckel’s Bldg., 
San Diego, Calif. Editor, G. K. Spencer. Issued 
weekly; 5c per copy; $2.00 per year. “The ma- 
jority of our readers are U. S. Navy men. Arti- 
cles and other material must be written with that 
in mind. We are at present on the market for 
short jokes and humor. Short stories of not 
over 1,000 words and exceptional short sea poems 
only will be considered. Special consideration 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 


Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


Henry Albert Phillips, Bethel, Conn. 


Writers Wanted! 


Motion Picture Studios are not buying “original” 
or unpublished stories now. We want to get in touch 
with fiction writers who can develop unusual motion 
picture plots which have been approved by our expert 
reading staff, into magazine stories, which will then 
be submitted to proper publications through our 
Sales Department. 

Scenario writers who wish to thus have their plots 
developed before they are offered to the studios, are 
invited to write us. Just ask for information about 
our Fictionizing Department. 


WRITERS’ FORUM 
623 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 











AUTHORS! 

Excellent service in typing, revising and criticism 
of poem, novel, song and photoplay manuscripts. 
Your work given prompt and expert attention. It 
will pay you to get in touch with us. Write for 
terms and samples of typing. 


Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau 
1521 Anderson, Louisville, Ky. 


AUTHORS—Have Your Story Published. | 
Careful preparation of manuscripts for 
publication. Expert typing, constructive 
criticism and revising. Also photoplays. 
Write for terms, 

Manuscript Revising and Typing Bureau, 

152 West Main St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








Authors’ Manuscripts Neatly and Correctly 
Typed, including short stories, photo- 
plays, novels, poems, etc. Careful atten- 
tion given to details. Write for terms. 


D. PFEIFFER 
729 Hibernia Bldg. New Orleans, La. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 
50c per 1000 words, including one carbon 
copy. Return postage paid. 
MAE KECK 


1140 W. 5th St. Marion, Ind. 





$15.00 FREE. Authors!!! Let your MSS. 
be typewritten by college expert. Guar- 
antee promptness, neatness and accuracy. 
$15.00 Reward every three months. Par- 
ticulars free on request. 
THOS. H. TANK 


16-22 5th St. Evansville, Ind. 











HAVE YOU INHIBITIONS TOWARD 
WRITING? 

Let us analyze your writing troubles and 
suggest remedy. Write for “Craftsmanship” 
—a bulletin for writers. Sent free. 

FICTION REVISION SERVICE 
Dept. D, 303 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








AUTHORS, PHOTOPLAY WRITERS! 

Do you wish to succeed? Sure, I have helped 
others and will help you. Reconstructing stories and 
photoplays a specialty; typed, revised, promptly 
handled, guaranteed or money refunded. Rejected 
stories made like new. Rates, 25c and 50c thousand, 
$5.00 given each month to writer sending most work, 
Enclose stamp for information, 

ARTHUR WINGERT 

Route 11 Chambersburg, Penna. 











ALL MAKES TYPEWRITERS 


Prices as low as $15.00. Shipped for Five- 
Day Trial. Write for our Catalog No. 60. 


BERAN TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
58 West Washington St. Chicago, IIl. 








“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
months a corrected list of manuscript markets, with 
addresses, types of material desired, and rates paid, 
alone is worth many times the subscription price,” 
writes one author. His comment is typical. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE AUTHOR’S TRADE JOURNAL 
$1.50 A YEAR 
(Founded 1916) 


caters particularly to the professional author, although 
it is invaluable to the beginner, 

Vital articles by and interviews with big authors, 
statements from the editors themselves, authoritative, 
technical articles, market news, a monthly cash prize 
contest for clever plot-builders—these are among the 
regular monthly features. 

The practical note is consistently emphasized. 
The policy of the magazine is one of constructive 
helpfulness. HOW to write and HOW to sell are 
the dominant notes struck in each issue. 

The whole field of authorship is covered—fiction, 
article, photoplay, dramatic, editorial, essay, and 
verse writing; editing trade paper work, and other 
lines. 

SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR 
MENTION THE WRITER’S DIGEST AND IN- 
CLOSE $1.00 FOR NINE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 
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MSS. TYPEWRITTEN AND 
MARKETED 


Typewriting, with carbon copy, errors corrected, 50c 
a thousand words. Criticism, $1 for 4000 words or less, 


WM. W. LABBERTON 
Literary Agent 


569-71 West 150th St. New York City 








WRITERS! 
Add to the selling value of your work by 
having manuscripts copied in correct form 
by an expert typist. Write for terms. 
GRACE L. DORSHEIMER 
Clark’s Summit, Pa. 






















WRITERS! 
Typing, 50c a 1000 words; revising, T5c a 
1000 words; one carbon copy. Our work 
brings results. 
BURNAM TYPING BUREAU 
115% Walnut St. Waterloo, Ia. 


















Let me help you win 
SUCCESS 
Stories, articles, lectures, scenarios, typed, 
50 cents per 1000 words. POEMS, 5 cents 
per line. Carbon copies. 

















D. BUHR, 
14 West 101 St. New York City 
“AUTHORS!” 
We typewrite your manuscripts in neat, 
acceptable form; write for terms. All 


work guaranteed. 


BOX B, ALEDO, TEXAS. 





















LET ME HELP YOU! Get my suggestions on 
your stories and poems before offering them for 
sale. It is very difficult for one to correct his own 
errors. Poems criticised for 3c a line; prose, 40c 
per thousand words. Please inclose stamped and 
addressed return envelope. Prompt service and 
your money back if not satisfied. 


HARRY M. EIKLEBERRY 
P. O. Box Q. Coronado, Calif. 




















A SKEPTIC? 

It will never get you anywhere. 
$200.00. Still Going. 
Superlative Typing. 

Market tips, vignette criticism included. 
WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
4838 N. Seeley Ave. Chicago, II. 




















AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 


My work will please you. 
Send for Terms. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
318 Palace Bldg. 














will be given to material dealing with Pacific 
Coast naval activities and material on Pacific 
Coast destroyers.” Reports within two weeks; 
pays upon acceptance; rate of payment is based 
on quality of material. 


THEATRE MAGAZINE, New York City. 
Arthur Hornblow, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $4.00 per year. Desires articles of an 
informative and authoritative character dealing 
with the drama here and abroad, not over 1,800 
words in length. Ts 


THE SMART SET, 25 West 45th street, New 
York City. Editors, George Jean Nathan and 
H. L. Mencken. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Needs short stories of from 1,000 
to 5,000 words. Reports on manuscript within a 
week, and pays on acceptance. 


SUNSET, THE PACIFIC MONTHLY, 460 
Fourth street, San Francisco, Calif. Editor, 
Charles K. Field. Issued monthly ; ; 25c per copy ; 
$2.50 per year. “Sunset is always in the market 
for dramatic, well-told stories, preferably under 
6,000 words. While fiction with a Western or 
Oriental setting is most desired, good stories of 
any locality are welcome. Short stories for Sun- 
set must have more than plot and action; they 
must combine with these elements a real literary 
skill—not ‘fine writing,’ but good, professional 
story-telling. Our field comprises the eleven 
states west of the Rockies, and we use articles 
dealing with matters of interest to the West par- 
ticularly. Articles should be accompanied by 
photographs for illustrations.” Reports on manu- 
script within two weeks, and pays on acceptance. 





YOUNG’S MAGAZINE, 377 Fourth avenue, 
New York City. Editor, Cashel Pomeroy. Issued 
monthly; 20c per copy; $2.00 per year. “We can 
use only the racy love story—what is known as 
the ‘sex story.’ We like short stories and keep 
below 6,000 words. Novelettes may run between 
18,000 and 35,000 words; the shorter are favored. 
We are always in the market for material of 
this sort; never have enough. Must be handled 
discreetly, and be clean and clever.” Reports on 
manuscripts within 14 days, and pays on accept- 
ance. ee 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 381 4th 
avenue, New York City. Editor, Gertrude B. 
Lane. Issued monthly; lic per copy; $1.50 per 
year. “Our present special needs are for short 
stories of 2,500 to 4,000 words. Fiction for the 
Woman's Home Companion must tell a story; 
it must tell it according to accepted standards of 
good writing; the theme must be interesting to 
the average normal_human being. It may be a 
story of love, mystery, humor, pathos, childhood, 
youth, men, women, home life, business life; its 
scenes may be laid anywhere on earth, in the past, 
present or future. It may be by an unknown 
writer or by the most famous. We merely want 
to be convinced that a great number of our read- 
ers will enjoy reading it. Atmosphere and char- 
acter share with plot a story’s claim to distinction, 
and we are always willing to consider material 
that is pre-eminent in these respects. At the 
present time we are pretty well supplied with 
serials and poetry, although we are still buying 
some of each.” Reports on acceptance; pays first- 
class rates upon acceptance. 
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Have you plots in mind? 


course as profitable as it is fascinating. 
with great resources at their command. 


THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 





PLAY WRITING 


Do you often wish to dramatize 
your ideas, but are you handicapped by not knowing how? 


If so, this is your opportunity to fulfill your ambition. For the first time, a 
personalized course in play-writing is offered by correspondence. It brings out your 
latent talents and develops your individual tendencies. 


The great scarcity of good plays and the big royalties for successes make this 
It is given under the supervision of experts, 
It is practical throughout, covering one year’s 
instruction by easy stages. If you have creative imagination, and want to devote your 
time to self-advancement, learn how Theodore Ballou Hinckley, editor of THE 
DRAMA, and his associates, are helping others by individual instruction. 


Complete information will be sent if you mail the coupon below at once. 


597 Athenaeum Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me full information regarding your course in play-writing. 











AUTHORS! Have your manuscripts typed 
by an expert typist; in perfect technical 
form, at reasonable prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for prices. 

MISS MARY E. DUNBAR 
Box 264 Pratt City, Ala. 


NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, POEMS 
AND PHOTOPLAYS 


Typed for publication. Write for terms. 


AUTHORS’ TYPIST COMPANY 
112 N. Genois New Orleans, La. 








WRITERS! 

Let me typewrite your stories, photoplays 
or poems for publication. First-class work. 
Write for terms. 

WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE 
32 Windsor Ave. Wauwatosa, Wis. 


ATTENTION, AUTHORS! Manuscripts 
typewritten neatly and accurately. Ten 
years’ experience as a typist. Write today. 

J. F. BUNN, JR. 
2024 S. 5th St. Springfield, Ill. 








Manuscript Typing. My UNDERWOOD 
—for 30c per 1000 words—exceeds the 
speed limit of endeavor when promptness, 
accuracy and neatness are —— in the 
typing of your manuscripts. Carbon copy 
free. BEATRICE WHALEN 

Box 658 Sioux City, Iowa 








WE SOLICIT YOUR PATRONAGE 


UMP iiss enc ho is aaa 50c per 1000 words 
With revising............ 75c per 1000 words 
EERE OTTO EES OTE 


Neat, Accurate, Prompt—One Carbon Copy 
AUTHORS’ TYPORIUM 
16 Prospect St. Elizabeth, N. J. 











SUCCESSFUL AUTHORS realize the value of neat 
and correctly typed manuscripts. They know that 
the editor gives them more attention and the chances 
of acceptance are greater. We offer a real service 
to authors backed by our experience. Speed and 
accuracy at reasonable rates. Inquiries respect- 
fully solicited. 

HE EDWARD J. SCHLITZER AGENCY 
Expert Typists 
8 Grant Street Rochester, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPTS 
REVISED AND COPIED 


AUTHOR’S COPYING BUREAU 
2418 Milan Street, New Orleans, La. 
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Announeement of 


Prize Contest 


Offered by the publishers of The 
Haversack (a paper for Boys ten 
to seventeen years of age) and The 
Torchbearer (a paper for Girls 
ten to seventeen years of age). 


FOR THE BEST STORY OF 
2,500 TO 3,000 WORDS FOR 


The Haversack 





og Se eee $160.00 
PMN S50 od 5:4) dis totevare eiuraiace dre 90.00 
gl, ey en ene 50.00 


FOR THE BEST STORY OF 
2,500 TO 3,000 WORDS FOR 


The Torchbearer 


SRS ener eran arr $169.00 
ME iiss winotsie aaialatovers sues 90.00 
E73 aso oie s'a sae reece 50.00 





HE Editors are very anxious that 

as many juvenile writers as possi- 
ble shall submit something in this con- 
test, and they by no means intend to 
lay down alarge number of ha-d and 
fast rules which must be followed. 
On the contrary, they are anxious that 
each writer shall produce the type of 
story---adventure, character, or hu- 
morous--- which he or she believes 
would be vitally interesting and help- 
ful to an average 14-year-old boy 
or girl. It will be necessary to re- 
member two things: 
1. To confine your story to the age 
group for which the periodicals are 
intended—ten to seventeen years. 
2. To eliminate all things which 
might offend our constituency, 
such as dances, overworked slang, 
killings, and cruelty to animals. 
We shall reserve the right to accept 
all manuscripts which do not come 
in for any of the cash prizes at our 
regular rates. 





Manuscripts must bein our hands 
addressed to Contest Editor, Hav- 
ersack or Torchbearer, 819 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tennessee, by Jan- 
uary 10, 1923. 

















LUTHERAN YOUNG FOLKS, Ninth and 
Sansom streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, W. L. 
Hunton. Issued weekly; $1.00 per year. Needs 
short stories and illustrated articles. Reports on 
manuscript within six weeks, and pays on accept- 


ance, 


TELLING TALES, 80 E. 11th street, New 
York City. Editor, Susan Jenkins. 20c per 
copy; $2.00 per year. “We use so-called ‘snappy 
stories’ with predominant sex interest; length, 
5,000 to 7,000 words.” Report usually within two 
weeks ;.pays on acceptance. 








THE CLIMAX PUBLISHING CORPORA- 
TION, publishers of Telling Tales, are now pre- 
paring to launch a new periodical of the confes- 
sional type, the name of which will be announced 
later. The publisher invites contributions of a 
confessional nature from 500 to 5,000 words in 
length. These contributions should be written in 
the first person, may be anonymous or signed, 
and will be paid for at the rate of Ic a word. 
Send contributions to Climax Publishing Corpo- 
ration, 80 East 11th street, New York City. 

SCREENLAND, Hollywood, Calif. reports 
that assignments are handled directly, and manu- 
scripts are not needed at present. 





Agricultural Publications 


THE AMERICAN FARM PHOTOGRAPH 
SERVICE, Farm Office, Stahl, Missouri. “We 
are always in the market for many photographs. 
We want the little intimate photographs of farm 
life as well as technical farm photographs all the 
time. Illustrated farm articles are also especially 
welcomed. We can also never get enough large 
photographs—8x10, 5x7, etc., for cover illustra- 
tions, calendars, etc. We are needing in addition 
for some time to come a large supply of winter 
and spring photographs with articles timely about 
farm subjects.” 





RURAL MECHANICS, 1411 Wyandotte street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Editor, James E. Wolf. 
Issued monthly ; ; dc per copy; 35c per year. “We 
need articles of interest to rural communities, of 
about 1,200 to 1,800 words, with photographs or 
drawings to illustrate; mechanical articles for 
home or farm, with illustrations; articles of 
general interest, short and long.” Reports on 
manuscript within two or three weeks; pays at 
the rate of “4c a word, upon acceptance. 


THE MICHIGAN BUSINESS FARMER, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. Editor, Forrest Lord. Issued 
weekly; 5c per copy; $1.00 per year. “We use 
articles dealing with farming in Michigan, for 
the most part. We are not at the present time 
in need of material.” Pays on acceptance at the 
rate of $3.00 to $5.00 per thousand words. 





Trade Publications 


PACIFIC DRUG REVIEW, Portland, Ore. 
Editor, F. C. Felter. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 per year. “We need business build- 
ing plans for retail druggists west of the Rocky 
Mountains; good window display articles, and 
ideas for the average retail druggist, store ar- 
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ATTENTION, WRITERS! Let us cor- 
rect, revise and type your MANU- 
SCRIPTS. Neat work—prompt service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for rates 
and samples of work. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


1122 N. 6th St. Reading, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING THE EDITOR 
WILL APPRECIATE. 
50c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c per line. 
UNIVERSAL TYPING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 206, Jasper, Ala. 


Authors 


Let me prove to you that I know how to 
typewrite your manuscripts in proper form 
for publication. 


Write for terms and samples. 


Howard G. Marston 


Authors’ Representative 
RIVERTON, NEW JERSEY 











ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 


First-class typing at reasonable rates. 
Manuscripts a specialty. 


LEILA YAWN 
687 Forsyth St. Macon, Georgia 


Authors! Writers!! Take Notice!!! Do 
you want your manuscripts accepted? Do you know 
the thousand little details that are causing them to 
reach the “waste basket?” Let me put them in 
promising and inviting form for you. Write for 
particulars and prices. 


CULL WALKER 
Authors’ Guide Luverne, Ala. 














AUTHORS: Manuscripts and poems typed 
by former government expert typist. 
Strict attention to technique. Prompt 
service. Write for my reasonable terms 
and sample. 


A. ©. ZELLIOCT 
Room 305, 237 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Short Stories Revised and Typed. Poems, 
Photoplays and other manuscripts typed. 
Rates reasonable. Manuscripts correctly 
and neatly typed. Write for terms. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING BUREAU 
514 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 














Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems, Manu- 
scripts typed and revised. Red Bird 
Agency, Authors’ Representatives. 


S. H. REED 
1031 Southern Trust Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 


FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 








AUTHORS: Have your manuscript of 
stories, photoplays, poems, etc., typed in 
manner required by editors and _ pub- 
lishers. Write for terms to 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 

723 Terminal Bldg. Norfolk, Va. 


YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 
When we have done one job of typing for 
you, you will never forget our address and 
the quality of our work. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
Jones, La. 








Write Dept. D for price list of typing and 
services. 
THE MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
Typing and Authors’ Service. 
2001 Elliott Ave. Toledo, Ohio 
“Toledo for Transportation”’—this means 
mail service. 


AUTHORS! AUTHORS! Manuscripts, 
Photoplays, etc., carefully typewritten. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for terms. 

DARWIN E. NEITZ 
Authors’ Representative 
Renovo, Pa. 











Manuscripts copied and revised for the 
publisher. Poems typed, Short Stories 
and Photoplays criticised. 

WRITERS’ COPYING BUREAU 
Frances J. Tamplin, Mgr. 
1109 Bitting Bldg. Wichita, Kansas 











$50 A Week Evenings. I made it. Mail Order 


business, booklet for stamp tells how. 
Sample and plan, 25c. Free, 12 articles worth $3. 
ALWD SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 


MAKE $19.00 A HUNDRED stamping names on 
Key Checks. Home spare time; evenings. Send 25c 
for sample and instructions, 


EX. KEYTAG CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 
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rangement plans, efficiency and labor-saving drug 
store methods and devices; anything new about 
the operation of the soda fountain. We use 


COMBINATION OFFER OF WRITERS’ 


SUPPLIES, $2.00. 
500 Sheets Bond Paper. 


500 Sheets Onion Skin Second Sheets. local photographs.” Accepted manuscript is fre- 
wg: Poca Bicarice rin aad quently held a considerable period if we are 
1 Black Typewriter Sitce-onr machine. crowded, and we pay on proof when matter is 

ll shipments prepaid. set. — 
WALTER J. MATTISON 
3042 Humboldt Ave. Detroit, Mich. TIRES, 373 Fourth avenue, New York City. 





Editor, Jerome T. Shaw. Issued monthly; Wc 
per copy; $2.00 per year. “We are in the market 





AUTHORS —If you — your manuscripts for merchandising articles, preferably those re- 
typed so attractive y that they cannot counting the experiences and the methods fol- 
escape the editors’ attention, write— lowed by successful tire dealers. Theoretical 

BOX 532 salesmanship articles, unless incorporating the 


views of recognized ‘authorities on this subject, 
Sin Seven are not desired. We strive to have our articles 
$s cover ‘how it is done’ rather than ‘how it should 

be done.’ In the line of illustrations, we use win- 
A 5 dow displays, interior and exterior views of at- 
Manuscripts, Photoplays, Stories, Poems tractive tire stores, and personalities. We need 
properly typed for publication. especially now winter merchandising articles 
about tire dealers.” Reports within a week, and 
pays on publication; %c a word and $1.50 per 


FANNIE BANTA photo used. Ae 


970 Orange St. Los Angeles, Cal. BATTERIES, 373 Fourth avenue, New York 
Coy: 2. e. Pls Editor. This is the Trade 
Paper of the Automotive Electrical Industry, and 

ATTENTION, AUTHORS! is in the market for merchandising articles along 
Your manuscripts neatly typed, 50 cents the same lines as is Tires, except cavering the 
per 1000 words. Poems, 2c a line. Return storage battery and automobile starting, lighting 


postage paid. Samples sent upon request. and ignition fields. 


Alexandria Bay, New York, 








50c per thousand words. 


























EMMA NUSS LAUNDRY AGE, 1478 Broadway. Editor, 
Tripp, South Dakota J. M. Thacker. Issued monthly; $3.00 per year. 
Will pay for material pertaining to the power 
laundry. 
Attention, Authors: Your manuscripts 
, must be presented neatly and correctly to the editor, SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN, Nashville, 


Let me do your typing and revising. All of the Tenn., buys from time to time special articles 


rules and technicalities that make the manuscripts 
most acceptable are observed. Satisfaction guar- regarding practical ways of improving efficiency 
anteed. Write for terms, in the mechanical end of the lumber business— 
W. C. BECK, Authors’ Agent logging operations, sawmilling and dry kiln and 
Coleman, Texas. planing mill work. They prefer articles or dia- 


grams showing illustrations or diagrams. Space 
rates are paid, upon publication. 











MANUSCRIPTS efficiently typed and skil- 


fully revised. Business letters written, Syndicates 
processed, mailed. Write for terms. THE WALTON SYNDICATES, 2148 Penn- 
sylvania avenue, Washington, D. C., announces 
AMERICAN LITERARY SERVICE that it is in the market for short feature articles 
Box 301, Perry, Florida. to run in the daily newspapers. The length limit 


is 500 words, and features should run for at 
least three months. It is sometimes possible to 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED use a single article, but not often. Postage 
should accompany all manuscript. 








By expert typist. First-class work guaran- 








teed or money refunded. 50c per thousand THE SATURDAY SERVICE SYNDICATE 
words. Franklin, Ohio, reports that it is not in need of 
EDWYN HILL any material at the present time. 
Brownsville, Texas 


Addresses of a few other syndicates, given on 
request, are: 











Highest Class Manuscript Criticism, Bell Syndicate, Inc., 727 World Bldg., New 
Revising and Typing. York City. 
é yping Pgs lure Newspaper Syndicate, 45 West 34th 
Competent Fiction and Photoplay Editor. New York City. 
— spaper Feature Service, 241 West 58th St., 
V. BURRUS New York City. 
1303 Kennedy St. Washington, D. C. International Feature Service, Inc., 727 7th Ave., 


New York City. 
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THE REV. CLARENCE J. HARRIS, B.A. 
45 Pinehurst Ave., New York City. 


Frank, Honest, Straightforward, Con- 
structive Criticism. 


Pastor of Institutional Church, President ‘Period 
Productions, Inc.,”” Former Editor of Literary Maga- 
zine and Photopl ay Companies. 

Since opening “Clinic’ for writers, scores send 
MSS. long held by Commercial Critics as “Salable”’ 
which no Eflitor would read. They ask for “exact 
truth” and get it. However, many prefer to pay 
large sums for praise than just prices for truth. 

Send MS. of 3000 words a personal letter about 
yourself, and $2.00 and receive a criticism, a personal 
letter of help, and my unique plan for strugglers. 
I offer nothing “free’’ and am no mirac!e worker, nor 
missionary, nor: ask profit for unreliable service. 

Reconstruction, rewriting and typing at cpecial rates, 





THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 
So will our superior typing attract the editorial eye. 
Rate, 10c per typewritten page, prose or poetry; 
one carbon co y. Minor errors corrected; two mar- 
kets suggested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Copy of 
“Keynotes” sent free on request. 
THE TYPERIE 
120 East Bishop Ave. Dallas, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS, Short Stories, Novels 
and Poems neatly and accurately typed. 
Rates and samples sent upon request. 


ADA I. KORNHAUS 
Authors’ Representative 
Box 99 Adrian, Missouri 








Professional Typing and Revising 


Manuscripts technically prepared for publication 
and prepaid to publishers. Prompt and efficient serv- 
ice at moderate prices. Full information gladly 


furnished, 
Authors’ Typing and Revising Agency 
7 Maiden Lane Raleigh, N. C. 











CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 


—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture,, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


SONG WRITERS, ATTENTION! Music composed to your song 
poem s at reasonable prices by expert composers. Our work is 
strictly first-class, and the best on the market, regardless of other's 
prices. Eniticiem of song m, 25 cents in coin. Revision of 
song $2.00. Also Vaudeville acts, sketches, monologues 
i and music. Special written material’ of all “finds 
for the Vaudeville stage. Send song ms today, .enclose postage 
for return of same if unavailable. C. must accompany all orders. 
Best of reference. For a fair and square deal address 
FRANK E. MILLER, Composing, Revising, and Song Writing 


Lock Box 911. LeRoy, New York. 








SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPTS! 


Our typing. and revising department is 
equipped to give you prompt attention and 
expert service at a moderate cost. YOUR 
satisfaction is our aim. Postal brings 
rates, etc. 

NATIONAL AUTHOR’S BUREAU 
Equitable Building. Washington, D. C. 








MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 
BUREAU 


Novels, short stories, photoplays, etc., typed 

in proper form for publication, 50c per thou- 

sand words, one carbon. Return postage paid. 
R. B. LESLIE, Mgr. 

Box 4407 Jacksonville, Fla. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Stories — Plays — Scenarios — Revised — Typed 
Spelling, punctuation and FORM expertly handled. 
Typing, 75c per 1000 words, carbon copy. Revision, 
75c per 1000 words, 


THE WINSLOW LITERARY STUDIOS 
“The Westland,” Back Bay Boston, Mass. 





WRITERS’ ATTENTION. 


Have your manuscripts typewritten. 
Strictly confidential. Prices reasonable. 
Quick service. 

D. V. ANDERSON 
Tampa, Fla. 








AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
Room 215, Kellogg Bldg. 

1416 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Expert advice and criticism. 
Library Research. 

Submit MSS. No reading fee. 





AUTHORS — MANUSCRIPTS 
Editorial Service. MSS. criticised, revised, 
typewritten. 50 cents per 1000 w ords. One 
carbon copy. 

Typing and Revising Bureau of Americus 
M. L. Prescott, Gen’l Mgr. ; 
1120 Elm Ave. Americus, Ga. 





AUTHORS! Excellent service in typing 
and criticism of your work which will be 
given prompt and expert attention. 
Terms, 50c per 1000 words. 

Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau 

1608 12th Ave., North Birmingham, Ala. 








AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Reasonable terms. 
NELLIE S. HOMILLER 


145 West Wyoming Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 











WRITERS! If your manuscript sent me 
for typing at 30c per 1000 words, carbon, 
postage free, bears the lucky number, 
you'll receive a xylophone for a Xmas 
present. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 
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SECURES POSITION AS EDITOR 


Instruction Furnished by The Writer’s Digest 
Enables Pennsylvania Man to Become an Editor 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 


‘ie OO 2 UC we See 


Butler, Pa. 


I might add that I was very well pleased with the books I 


ordered from you, and look forward to each issue of The Writer’s Digest. 
It was through instructions given by you that I was able to secure the position 
of sporting editor on the Butler Eagle. Wishing you continued success, W. W. S. 


THE “IDEAL”? COURSE IN NEWSWRITING AND 
CORRESPONDENCE WILL HELP YOU, TOO 


As you read this, opportunity is star- 
ing you in the face. There are hundreds 
of positions waiting for the proper per- 
sons to fill them. You, with the in- 
struction we offer, can be one of those 
persons. 

Newspaper Work is Fascinating 

No career is more interesting or 
more exciting than that of the news- 
paper man or woman. Who has a better 
opportunity to see life and to meet 
people than the newspaper reporter? 
But supposing you haven’t the time or 
inclination for a reporter’s job, there 
are many other positions open to you. 
There is always the chance to become 
the local correspondent for several near- 
by papers, or you may become the rep- 
resentative of one or more _ trade 
publications. All of these positions 
enable you to earn a handsome income 
by devoting either all or part of your 
time to them. 

In following up assignments and in 
looking for news, you are also gathering 
valuable material for other forms of 
literary work later on. Many prominent 
writers were in newspaper work at one 
time, and ascribe much of their success 
to experience gained at that time. 


START RIGHT. 
The “Ideal Course in Newswriting and 
Correspondence will start you on the high 
road. It tells you what will be ex- 


pected of you, prepares you for r-—-- ---—- — os ie Re ee ee 


DON’TSSEND ANY MONEY 


the work, introduces you to 
many sides of the profession 
that you could learn only 
through long experience, and 
shows you how to get a posi- 
tion. It explains to you what 
news is, how to find it and to 
recognize it, the proper form 


my 


stories, the amount of space 
they should get, and many other 
tips that will enable you to 
write acceptable stories from 
the very start. It contains a long 
list of trade publications, indi- 
cating markets for many special 





THE 


Name 
Street 


stories that you will run across while 
following up your regular work. 


Free Criticism of Your Manuscripts 


In addition to this splendid course of 
instruction your book is personally criti- 
cised. You may send in, either on 
special lessons or on the course as a 
whole, a certain amount of manuscript, 
which will be carefully examined, an- 
alyzed and returned to you with criti- 
cism on what you have done and how to 
proceed. This criticism is absolutely 
without additional charge. Each course 
includes the coupons which admits your 
work to our Criticism Department free. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The regular price of The “Ideal” 
Course in Newswriting and Corre- 
spondence is $5.00. By filling in the 
attached coupon, you can secure this 
helpful Course, including the criticism 
service and a _ year’s subscription to 
The Writer’s Digest (a $7.00 value) 
for only $5.00. Nor do you have to 
send any money in advance, simply fill 
in and mail the coupon—then pay the 
postman when he delivers the Course. 

You can easily realize what an oppor- 
tunity this is for you. Positions like 
that secured by the Pennsylvania man 
are waiting for you. Why not start now 
to prepare yourself for them by filling in 
the coupon and mailing it today? 


| 
| WRITER’S DIGEST, 
\ 923 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
i Gentlemen—I want to prepare ’ myself for a better position. 
Please send me The “Ideal’’? Course in Newswriting and 
| Correspondence, including criticism of manuscript, and enter 
I name for one year’s subscription (12 big, illustrated 
{| numbers) to The Writer’s Digest. 
I agree to pay the postman $5.00 as payment in full when 
r : he delivers the Course. 
for your stories, how to value | It is understood that if I am not fully satisfied that I may 
return the course within three days after its receipt and 
| have my subscription cancelled, and that my $5 will be re- 
funded immediately without question. 
| 
| 
t 
| 


This Course tells you how to write—The Writer’s Digest, 


where to sell, 










































Al HANDY REFERENCE BOOK FREE 


HERE IS A BRAND NEW BOOK JUST OFF 
THE PRESS THAT FILLS A LONG-FELT WANT 


= =  LHE WRITER’S QUESTION 
a A N D A N S W E R M A N U A L 
|] Zhe Writer's By HARRY V. MARTIN 


Question and 
Answer Manual 


ede oe Areca Here at last is the reference book that writers 
HI have been wanting for a long time. Every 
day questions arise, and often one spends hours 
searching through the library for the answer. 

In this manual, just such questions are gath- 
ered together in logical order, so that the writer 
may quickly find the answer to practically any 
question pertaining to writing. 

You will find questions and their answers on photoplay writing, 
play writing, story writing, newspaper writing, writing feature 
articles, syndicating, song writing, writing publicity, how to present 
manuscripts, and many other important subjects. It is a valuable 
book to any writer and will be of untold help if kept always on the 
work desk. 























How You May Secure a Copy Free 

To introduce this brand new book, we are offering to send a copy 
absolutely FREE of all charge and postpaid to any one sending in 
a yearly subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST at the regular 
price of $2.00. Fill out the coupon below and send it to us with 
$2.00. You will receive a copy of THE WRITER’S QUESTION 
AND ANSWER MANUAL absolutely FREE and postpaid by 
return mail, and your subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
for one year will begin with the current issue. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
912 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sans DMAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 912 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—I want to be a regular reader of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. En- 
closed is $2.00 for a year’s subscription, beginning with current number, and you 
may send me a copy of THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWER MANUAL 
by return mail, postpaid, without any extra charge to me. 
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